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Puran Singh as a Student in Tokyo University (1899) 
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Puran Singh (sitting) as a Bodhi Bhiku in Tokyo University (1900) 
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Foreword 


The many splendoured personality of Prof Puran Singh still beckons scholars to explore the 
extent of his vision in various fields. It is a rare occurrence that a multi-dimensional genius 
appears with such energy and verve that he continues to inspire in-depth studies long after he 
quit the stage and new angles of his persona keep the interest of scholars alive. Dr. Hardev Singh 
Virk, himself a scientist and literary critic and a scholar of no mean repute has for long been 
engaged in a deep study of the material available on Prof. Puran Singh in the form of his vast 
writings on as diverse subjects as Chemistry, Inventions of oil extraction methods, Religion, 
Philosophy and his views on the political systematization with reference to Indian and world 
conditions. 

Dr Virk has authored many papers and books on Prof Puran Singh. It is indeed a privilege 
to write a foreword to his latest collection of research papers. The vast material in manuscript 
form available in the Punjabi University has since been published. In this book of Dr. Virk, the 
literary works of Prof. Puran Singh have been examined in detail and his views observed. 

Prof. Puran Singh died in 1931. The political scenario of the Twenties of the last Century 
rapidly changed in India and the world at large, but the vision and insight of his prophetic 
pronouncements hold good to-date. At a time when it was fashionable to quote the Russian 
Soviet experiment as a unique contribution in political and economic evolution, it was his 
prophetic visualization to foresee its disintegration. He based his views inspired by his deep 
conviction of Sikh values as propounded by Guru Nanak-Guru Gobind Singh as a panacea for 
the strife-torn world and its growing materialistic trend. 

In the first two decades of the Twentieth Century, Mr. MK Gandhi was working towards 
establishing his role as a mahatama to reach out to divergent groups of the Indian society rather 
than being a Congress leader which would have restricted him as an organiser of the Hindu 
community versus the Muslims. The Muslims had become wary of the vast Hindu majority and 
its clout in the event of English brand of vote-bank politics. Although, Pakistan was still not a 
serious option during the life ttme of Prof Puran Singh, we find from the research made by Dr. 
Virk that Puran Singh had strong views against suitability of one-man-one-vote democracy in the 
Indian conditions. He had misgivings about Swarq of the Gandhian model. He seemed to 
favour, instead, a capable and sincere Philosopher-Ruler of the Platonic type. Dr. Virk has taken 
pains to collect from his writings “Gems of Thought’ in English as well as Punjabi, which make 
thoughtful reading. 

Puran Singh had re-embraced Sikhism, not as a conventional convenience or his deep 
regard for Bhai Vir Singh. He was also under pressure of his mother and sisters whom he dearly 
loved. But the main reason was his deep admiration of the profound magnetism of the 
personality of Guru Gobind Singh and its radiation which excited him into a state of constant 
euphoria. He correctly surmised that ‘the Sikhs will become fossils if the surta is dead’, as quoted 
by Dr. Virk. Prof. Puran Singh had no value for formalised religion with its soulless routine and 
functions. 

The anthology of essays presented in this book by Dr. Virk is a labour of love for the 
genius of Prof. Puran Singh, who continues to charm and hold the interest of the reader by his 
sublime wisdom and his enduringly lively style of expression which is as fresh as a whiff of 
morning breeze. Dr. Virk points out that Puran Singh, for the first tme introduced blank verse 
in the Punjabi literature. The idiom and phrasing of his thoughts is as smooth as the steady flow 
of a river. It is hypnotising and nerve-soothing in the constant turmoil of our humdrum life. Dr. 
Virk has embellished his research papers and essays on the works of Puran Singh, with 
appropriate quotations in English and Punjabi, which enhance the effect of the original text for 
the reader. 
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Puran Singh wrote from a deep sense of conviction and his personal experience of the 
magic and mystique of the divine. He experienced the fascinating charisma of Guru Gobind 
Singh whom he perceived everywhere and he basked in the depth of his love for the Master. The 
Sikh touches the sublime peak by sacrificing his ‘self and surrendering his ego to the Guru. That 
was the final test of fidelity and innumerable Sikhs passed the test of selflessness in the course of 
history. Puran Singh’s dedication to Absolute Love was complete whether he was swayed by the 
whole-hearted gentleness of the Buddha or the lure of the Vedantist in Swami Ram Tirath. To 
him, heartfelt emotions were the supreme test of motivation over and above the logic of the 
head. But his home-coming to the Sikh fold was final and complete. He found that stmulus and spur 
in total surrender and all enveloping love of the Guru who not only demands adoration and total submission, but 
responds in equal measure by extending love to the Sikh. 

It may be said that in the spirit of Guru Nanak who went into trance over the numeral era 
while measuring rations in the modi khana and Guru Gobind Singh who was totally lost in 
dictating ‘whi tuhi, Puran Singh attained a similar mystical experience not only in his literary 
deluge but in his normal behaviour within the family and among friends. He formed firm and 
lasting friendships, whomsoever he came in contact with, and expected the same sincerity in 
return. If it was not apparently so, he had no hesitation in denouncing the rampant hypocrisy 
and duplicity. That was the reason for his not establishing long term entrepreneurial partnerships 
in the many ventures and adventures where he miserably failed. He was ably assisted by his 
loving wife whether he was busy in experiments in his laboratory, inventing new methods and 
discovering the chemical formulae or writing prose and poetry, some times over long petiods, even days on end, 
without food and debarring any visitors, during his poetic mood of ecstasy. This led to a fast deterioration of his 
health and rather early demise. 

The state of ecstasy was such that he had no notion of time or place and freely experienced 
the vision of Guru Gobind Singh and his benevolent embrace in full view of multitudes. That 
was the state of rapture and bliss in which he wrote his works which still inspire and stimulate 
the reader. The style of Puran Singh cannot go stale and it will continue to rouse and excite the 
young and old to that level of joy and bliss which he himself experienced in expressing it. 


~~ OS oH 
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U. ude fHu - fea aaa aa 


UY. ude frw dt ggaret § stue a ufyer Guar av. Hfved fdw guret Ht S ats 
Afys wareHt fest vera yottas usa “ude fru: Ateat Safest” fen Gugs a dt 
fret d lunsa & usH fed dure’ at feud Jo: “fea He A HS ast Jovat Set fa Uae 
Be fas wmAfsng Jo lad Stent § st fhe OS Va BE Js Suge Hat 6 Has TH 
HHSe Jol’ use fru S <t wtuet He- Ateat feu Gu AY ¢ Uae ws Unredbat oet fed 
Had (Savage HAST, MAS) Zafsat T | 

Uaret watedthet ufemrar & sfsa fefaruts festa feg Het Sadt 1965 & das HG 
det | fen dg few U. use fry dbat gyaret & stue a fxafaer wg dfea iu. fasus 
fry atdaT, Gu-qeust at ¢ Gen Heat fed aH Sud vs fopw | U. JSEH fAw, U. cane 
fw Hot, HS fAw Ae, desde fru stfee ws do aet feeetat & ude fxw od uesu 
udfantt S stue fev Ustedet ot Hee atati Hd fre feu Unret Yotedet ¢ 
fefson fed feu fea ne st aTaSTH Hfout ASAT | 

Y. ude fAw ¢ uted ot feet won Unet Watedhhet S Jd HS Ssdedt eT HTS U. 
ude fiw fesH Hoge <t Hg atst 11973 & AHH AH U. Jaddo fw dat HS use fry 
fefaprtat ad Fee Set Het staat | Ae HW mur AYU fad aHEe USH ate St Gu- 
qeust, fasus fru ada ws daat & deat use atst fa use fw fea noe fefararat 
dfent J 11977 fe SHS SITES & due dings fenctfeGe fed use fru chat dat ard 
feHstss Aeadt urus det | feR e mug Gud H as By fefarrat ude fAw’ ad YA 
gfe feg sue | FarST 3s aude fefapis ane (Current Science) mS set fest + 
aud fefarnts nasHt & IAS (Indian Journal of History of Science) fea Uda fry Spat At 
a age stunt st argst fefamratat & ude fAw ¢ ua ani dt Hae atst 1 ST ads 
fed ufus orfee fefarntat Ho fai & Harat Ufeat Gus da age feat ct Geufae eas 
ad ASatdt THS att | 

1990 fed Ae Hot Uarat fefaputaput ad uns Sut st feo aut U. ude fru edu] 
§ feat sx fest iu. un fare ws HAG MISSTBpt edHe t AGS UTS HS IHS UGS 
fr ad fea se ee Bet fogat wt fara | fest © Sat desea fev use few ed 
dita a feao dieu ms H atue aHe fed ude fru de wertete fRuts ot fentfpnt 
un atst 1U. un fauTs uodit ad dd HS, UST Sdt GU Weed SF wad aA at fan dd 
ads Hd SHE aS dt Hen FS Sst a dd VSB Te |UdaH ola sgt Sud vs fame | 

Y. Afsed fAw od et Udat Heat UaTat warent feat we ude fAw ede & dard 
sdedt 2003 feu U. ude fhw ate Bat c fhofkS feu yarfent | few sa H ude fry 
debut waidat, Garet as fefeprtag gdaret et ust ufunia add fea dA Usd fants ada 
staat | UATat worent feat & fed dA Usd Suet a get Sto fHw Hes feu Hd SHS 
age Hdfsut fes sf |e ust us ston diet At ws Staecd AHS fw Sat 
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yas ud J HHISS HS |Hd SHS UT fAISY, "Purn Singh : Scientist, Poet and Philosopher" 
Ht, a Je Jest unsa & eretews Bet vlew for J | ude few ¢ Ales ws Garet a 
fed Hot HS S UEHIS THE fad AT Hae T | 

7 oHad, 1983 & Uaret Wotedtuet ufeutar fee gHdt Uaret fearH ataedH feg HS 
MUST UT USS BSEt He usd wheat |H Uardt wfsnras S fefarrog war fen Gug 
use ufsut st Hoe TS fea THAT HS Te | eas H ude faw et soa Sug Uaret 
Hfoatas & fru Afsnrad af Yor fan ada U. cfeed det mS GHe wdsl ATS HT ad 
fed on ad fest 1H ude fhw ct cgar ‘Afuge wre of fre’ ot geet ot cfu AT ugg 
Uae Ustedet ¢ gad Je ads ude few et fey Afsarad ot fesues ot Ts fas 
Hdd Hdd HS fea Hae St fees Sa afte for fa H fssates a yas ad for Tt 

Het efao a args fea d fa fefarrtat de ats Hd Moss oT ated AS T IH Uae 
ms MdideAt Hts et Ut fod Ut Us AIS MBS Ha feat Sut fan ado U. udse fru 
dbut wfosa fost $ afroet Hd SH oT dat Sot IH mTuUNT WSU Fol WOH ude fru de 
wMadat ms Uaet of]e F fester GHet Te guar a Hwta|S ats J IH ude fAw S THAT 
‘fru Hafs a gena ad? fas gd 1 HS as TIS fret J fa U. Tesas faw dat } Het 
Wder ot Usst atest J lH se 2007 ¢ ‘AHeGHY GHS c ude fhw fern wa fed Tass 
fry at Sy ‘ude fru ct ofe-dses” sho Jd fan fed feces Bua 6 ude fru de ate 
fed ‘Hofs’ & Hasu ct gaet fearon att c: “use fru nefs } ‘atdt SH’ Ta @ fond 
dt feng fenastee HO-ssoeT OTS MBA ad fos J | GH c fen Hawu fue ag Hie 
fry at Htes ms fru fod a ust Hwon J | fry fefson & use fru wuet Hofs- 
ufgaa Bet Sas fort J I’ Su uss faw ms see fects & ‘Hefs Has’ a sudet SF 
sass ag fort d : “use fru et fea nafs see fecHs F sudt dT | fata use fru 
fecHs ¢ US-YSH UTIeTS ws Hest ate gus ustes Ht, fen set aet ae fea 
AHfgar Ate J fa use fr et daar feenat at, ud fed TS A Sd” 

tarat atos wedor ot feo fesuer adt d fa set Sg few & i ude fAw a ag 
Hetattont Ate foot d ifea ne d fa aret Ste faw - use fiw ag-d@ de gu fev Hea 
3d fedde ad udg fen a fes HaeeE Sat fa ude fru stet Afoe ¢ San Gent Gud vad 
de Attys stent age HS | Het fea weer adt JU fa use fru et og] avet Ste fw avs 
as fers J | aad ude few vera od ae Wada ws Unet wtos wT Auge HotaS 
ais ae st fer ce getets Aune J ate dT fa aret foe & ofeat fry nfo sHete 
3a Hs J Adela use few ad fons 6 wus awe fev Bad lust ut ct aa d fa 
YU. Hfsed Thu od S wUS IHS “UTS Hu at athe Ba” (Sdedt 1979, U. ude fAw feeH, 
Uaet wotedthet, ufentar) fea oct mS Has sd J iafses fiw a age dv: “atet 
te fru Hates, frufent, cas feu sf, WHSdl sts a Sadana, quss’ © AHS AS 
OTS Biya, HU-Hdfed Hela ser at J luge fiw Hates S Guat § 3zq Sse, fers 
ASUS HH a SS, Hel-dus ast T 
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ad ot Uaret wfos Se MHS uns & Sd HS ¢ gag fees ds su ated | Ga wu! By 
“uges fiw et muxbis J dar” (ude fAw: feo HoutHSt) feu Gey ade Ja: “Uarat c 
Htdsd fesat ws uBdat ¢ Has fed YU. ude fAw et wyHbas J TPS™ ad aet Sgt aha 
sasha uses ddbut Jo ws Je Sa St Hae Js Ide fea nevsat ws est saa st 
AIHe wutfeut J, fan & ude few et ufsat e sfewrGe gs guage feu A wue de 
et Hause feuret feet c 1” 

14 Het 2006 & duo HUGHHS fed su ST. vaodlu fw ee By fed St ug ut 
mMTedat ag aevan d: “U. ude fw chat Adbat grearat FS HOH BS ehut GHebat ggaret 
§ fee dbat ora We of fentait wesoeabat Tut HHVS UT USS ATS STS, feai J ala 
sda SS us adie dt webu get de g feces HH¥e ¢ dH a fHaTs Td Ate Js | far 
& ude fru wdtha aesetet Saet d Ss fan 4 fed muy adt wer fa Gu S Gait Seat 
gst ag a fry fag auet J? GH chat ggoret § ANS feu AHS US USTs AGS ct 
gt cafant feu aa a fre age stant & Guet Unrdbus St fesavuns WuE BTA Ut 
or” 

Just unsd fed U. ude fAw co uggs Yad d fefapntad uy & Bui S fesret GH at 
Afsa cdot Se St fea ats fora FT | Het aha adt dT fa use fru ec fadt feaat 
uUTSat d HDHEe J-ad UN ad? | Md e Sui fed YU. ude fHw ¢ fers uggs ysd aT 
HIeUSe Ad a ay cat ms UTS fers ada AS Jo St fa fer ct HHardt fea fogsast 
fed ast Sad we | 

“The Sikh Gurus, the Sikhs and the Khalsa” Hd? JdHS fupntat Bu faut T A “Spirit of the 
Sikh” MZ “Spirit Born People” URSat Gus muss J | “Puran Singh's Concept of Khalsa 
Democracy” fed GF vu aAgdt AHfs fora st fo use fru co ‘weHTeta HaABU’ } 
WMadat ms Uaret who aot Anfsat AT Ho | dS MSHA ct TS d fa wisnss ed 
nsased, Td Go fhses aud fdw at anetd fru utISesTShat Ad feeets dt fas ar 
Je, U. Udd few ¢ wore furs ot vos ada S fynoed US fen ots Haddad 
BY wide ws fea Uarat feu Jast utsd feu WHS ats TE ISI 

Ht uoat § mute d fa U. use fAw dhut guaret a nfs gs Heta]e agar fea 
mag - aad fowst J ind Hetae FS fea gerd fa Hag Ueret Afus c fea uss fe 
eput fast, at A use fAw et usa at War | es EHH ot TS J fa ae Unrest 
Higa fed SYS Uda Bet OH SHS ct TS vat sy. ude fAw $ feng g aret 
aig fru at oH stant forput FH USTos ot aHet Gud ust ot Sosa iHdt fort we cd for 
dod U. udd Hu dt fed fea TST ‘The Spirit of Oriental Poetry’ & fede AtIs © fHurdt 
zig Gud Sfent ve situ. ude fh Sas udHad oe eMieed YE Hdd JS | STaAeT 
Hised fru og a fea gas uoat € fone ded v: “use fru at waidat atte ATS fens 
Mode Suse SS Hse I Ss fH TS S Hats age d fa Thess wa cds Sd ss 
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THedt debut stat ude fru Set Het a Uarat at dt He At Sut, Hdl HH HH fed 
ddus de we" fenn get TP” 

Yat unt et ae J fa Test USA ST HYET (Foreword) fue Bet Hees Aled fw 
at § dost atst Tet, A Sai fus HE ySts ad Set | Guat ot usat Hided S ay fea 
ufsst fea oat SA fer fa afsed fiw U. use fru ot Sat se Sat CH dysd Ts | 


O 
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PROF PURAN SINGH : SCIENTIST, POET AND PHILOSOPHER 


Puran Singh was born on 17 February 1881 in a small village, Salhad, District Abbotabad, 
now in Pakistan. After passing his F.A. examination in 1899 from DAV College, Lahore, he 
sailed for Japan in 1900 and joined as a special student of Pharmaceutical Chemistry in Tokyo 
University. He was sponsored by Bhagat Gokal Chand and the enlightened Sikh elite of 
Rawalpindi for higher studies in Science and Technology in Japan. Puran Singh was a highly 
volatile and emotional young man. His thought and personality were shaped by four climactic 
events in early life: his Japanese experiences, his encounter with Walt Whitman, his discipleship 
of Swami Ram Tirath, and his meeting with Bhai Vir Singh, the great sikh savant. 

In Tokyo, Puran Singh studied Japanese and German languages, since the medium of 
instruction for science and technology was German. Japanese society was passing through a 
phase of transition under Meyi Revolution towards the end of nineteenth century. It was 
opened to European Science and Technology and most of the teaching faculty was hired from 
Europe and America. Puran Singh was introduced to Walt Whitman during his studentship in 
Japan in 1901 through an American Professor teaching at Tokyo University. He read “Leaves of 
Grass’ and was so much infatuated with Whitman’s verse that it became the condition of his 
poetic and craft. 

Puran Singh had a multi-dimensional personality and it will be impossible to sum up all 
his achievements in this memorial lecture. I shall try to highlight salient features of his 
personality. The list of his literary works is given as Annexure I. 


a) Puran Singh as a Scientist 
There was hardly any opportunity for a foreign trained scientist in the early twentieth 
century Punjab. To pay off the debt of his parents for his education in Japan, he set up a 
manufacturing unit in 1904 for the preparation of essential oils in Lahore. After a quarrel with 
his partners, he dismantled the whole unit. In 1906, Puran Singh moved to Dehradun and set up 
a soap factory at Dotwala. This unit was later sold to a minister of Tehri-Garhwal state. In 
April 1907, he joined as Forest Chemist in the Forest Research Institute (FRI) at Dehradun. He 
worked in FRI till 1918 and made significant contributions to research'* which were published in 
Indian Forester and Forest Bulletin. He was the founder Head of Chemistry of Forest Products in 
FRI and published 53 research articles dealing with: 
(1) Studies on Essential Oils, 
(it) Studies on Fats and Oils, 
ait) Production of Tannins, 
(iv) Production of Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, and 
(v) Promotion of essential oils, sugar and drug industry in India. 

Puran Singh was very keen to promote essential oil industry in India. He worked on the 
isolation and analysis of essential oils from eucalyptus géobulus, khus, geranium, winter-green, 
sandalwood and camphor oil. After retirement, he established a Rosha Grass farm at Chak No. 
73/19 in district Sheikhupura (now in Pakistan) but the project failed due to lack of government 
support and the floods which devastated the entire crop in 1928. Puran Singh was quite 
innovative in research’'*. He improved the quality and production of tannins in India, 
determined the oil values of forest oilseeds, introduced drug yielding plants in Indian forests, 
carried out calorimetric tests of Indian woods and patented a novel technique for decoloration of 
raw sugar, as crystal sugar was reluctantly used by orthodox Indians due to use of bone charcoal 
in its purification. His research activity was disrupted due to his involvement in revolutionary 
activities in Dehradun and thus a brilliant scientific carreer came to an end, after he took 
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voluntary retirement in 1918, to avoid harassment at the hands of imperialist Indian 
gsovernment. His scientific papers are given as Annexure II. 


b) Reminiscences of Japan 

Puran Singh is emphatic about his love for Japan and hate for the slave India. He left his 
‘savage’ Punjab when he was in his teens. He sums up his impressions about Punjab after his 
return from Japan as follows*: “In the cities of Punjab it seemed all life had turned into brick 
and mortar. The Hindu system of caste had made even the plan of building new houses and new 
cities miserable. I almost cried amongst these heaps of dead bricks. Nature is crowded out. 
Sunlight is shutout. There is no free opportunity in the country for genius to shine”. 

Puran Singh was accorded a rousing welcome in Japan. He was a brilliant student of 
Tokyo University, a great orator, a revolutionary in the offing and a handsome young man. He 
represented not only India but also the land of Great Buddha, which made him a privileged 
student. In his Japanese reminiscences’, Puran Singh recounts his meetings with Japanese 
friends, Buddhist monks, the great artist and writer Okakura; his love and regard for Japanese 
flower shows, Japanese tea ceremony, Geisha and the Japanese housewife. He was so much 
infatuated with Japanese life and culture that he became a Buddhist Bhzku in Japan. He was all 
praise for the Japanese woman: 

“The Japanese woman in her own racial dress is surely not a denizen of this earth. She 
trails a heaven in her garments............ . I have learnt all my Buddhism from the Japanese 
women. Buddha and Guru Gobind Singh both are the sacred inspirers of Japanese womanhood 
and man-hood’. “The delicate waists of the Japanese girls so artistically and so passionately 
caught forever by their obzes made me feel jealous as well as pure in the contemplation that in the 
vety clothes were the bonds of eternal union with one’s self’. 

Puran Singh is very critical and harsh in his criticism of India of early twentieth century. If 
we tread between the lines, his critical remarks are applicable to some extent to free India of 
21st century also. There has been hardly any revolutionary change in social and cultural life of 
India after independence: 

“In India the Government official is dreaded like a snake. All things official are suspected. 
People are afraid and the officials adopt the attitude of vain-glorious bullies”. “So I found in 
India that humanity is generally brutalized and demoralized by excessive idleness and non- 
development of material resources. Ethics and aesthetics are but polite arts of the idle rich. The 
richest houses are hovels, they have no music of love, their hearts are empty, their homes are as 
living graves. The wives labour like galley slaves. The country is doomed, the people are 
damned’. “Theological superstitions and communal biases brutalise almost every Indian; even 
those of great erudition and culture are stuck in the same quagmire. The life in India on the 
whole is hopelessly inartistic, filthy and barbarous as compared with the life in Japan”. 


c) Puran Singh-Walt Whitman Identity 

Puran Singh- Whitman identity is so complete as to almost suggest the idea of poetic 
reincarnation’. Both had a similar philosophy of poetry and regarded the poet as a person 
possessed in whom the utterance became the message. It will be in order to trace briefly the 
story of their affinities by drawing parallels from their life and works. 

Walt Whitman was motivated by reading Emerson in 1854. He admits, “ I was simmering, 
simmering, simmering, Emerson brought me to boil”. Puran Singh got the real inspiration after 
his meeting with Bhai Vir Singh during the Sikh Educational Conference held at Sialkot in 1912. 
He records this event in his own words*: 


SH Hed wat dg At ¢ ed S feo HotugY & clevd de, mg Ty de four ae aS 
uarat Afgs a Arat Su S fons ot Gardt wret | afest St frat s Gat feud ot oad 
fed, SHt fie Ha ade fea Hs Uaret Fat ay Hat wre | 
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Walt Whitman feels that the scientists and the poets are born of the same father- stuff and 
the poets have to fuse science into poetry. Wordsworth defined poetry as the impassioned 
expression which is the countenance of all science. Puran Singh fully realized the truth of it in 
his own life. For him, poetry and science were not two opposite poles of reality as is often 
believed. There is no apparent contradiction between his scientific self and literary self. He was 
a distinouished chemist by profession as well as a creative genius in Punjabi literature. We see 
the imprint of his scientific career on his literary writings®: 

a) “Iam for the physics of the soul which is the physics of the beauty of the body too”’. 
(t)““The very radium of mind, has been slowly allowed to degenerate into sinking lead”’. 
(iit) “Impertinent desires dim his faith and bend it beyond the limits of elasticity”’. 
(iv) “We, too, if we rise not to our full moral stature, shall soon become fossils, not Sikhs”. 

It is remarkable that Walt Whitman and Puran Singh adopt not only the same style (free 
verse) but also the same form and content for their muse. Both sing of common people, 
ordinary things and God in the world of men and matter. Both are singers of glory of their 
native lands. While Whitman is more athletic and sensuous in his songs, Puran singh is more 
feminine and puritan in love. Puran Singh identifies the Khalsa ideal of Guru Gobind Singh in 
the writings of Walt Whitman’. He called him, “A Guru Sikh born in America to preach the 
Guru’s ideal to the modern mind”. 

We can quote from the poetry of Walt Whitman® and Puran Singh’ to establish the poetic 
identity between the two: 

(1) I celebrate Myself 

And what I assume you shall assume 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


(Walt Whitman, Song of Myself) 


Hufent | He uty wUST | 
eos 2udd TSl ag AT | 
3T HS Att Std, FS AHS St ud, 
G WHet d WHET | 
(Puran Singh: H& ut J MTUST) 


(it) Loafe with me on the grass 
Loose the stop from your throat 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want 
Not custom or lecture-only the lull I like. 
(Walt Whitman) 


UE aT gu DUS, Use" J THe S SHeT 
oy dy Hs HS Bt 
H Hs Hs un ate S 
MTS TS TE TlH | 
(Puran Singh: UH Ude) 


it) And that all the men ever born are also 
my brothers and the women my sisters and lovers. 


(Walt Whitman) 
mM Ae Start aft, nt TS Tid | 
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MAT SH fas AYE | 
(Puran Singh: dtd J 81 


d) Commentary on the Poets of East and West” 

Puran Singh, a unique synthesis of a poet, philosopher and scientist, rose like a comet on 
the firmament of modern Indian literature. After Tagore, he was the first Punjabi poet whose 
works were published in England during 1921-1926. Ernest and Grace Rhys, the Irish scholars, 
introduced his book, “The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel’ to the West. It is divided into four 
sections: 

(1) Poems from the Land of Five Rivers 

(it) Poems of a Sikh 

(itt) Poems of Simrin, and 

(iv) Readings from Guru Granth. 

‘The Spirit of Oriental Poetry is another master-piece of Puran Singh published by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. in England in 1926. It established him as a poetic genius in India 
and abroad. Puran Singh demonstrated his mastery of world literature in this book"' by an inter- 
comparison of: 

(i) The Poetry of the West, 

(it) The Poetry of Japan, 

(iii) The Poetry of Persia ,and 

(iv) Modern Indian Poetry. 

He translated Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda from original Sanskrit into lyrical English verse. The 
folk songs of Punjab, the poetry of Shrinagar and Vairagam also find a prominent place here. 

Puran Singh defines the poet of the East as a Bhakia, the disciple of the Divine. 
According to him, “Our idea of the poet is that of a man who can, by the mere opening of his 
own eyes, enables others to see the Divine, whose one glance can be our whole knowledge. 
Whatsoever weighs down the inner self and seeks to imprison it in illusion is foreign to the spirit 
of poetry. It is irreligious. True poetry must free us. There is no freedom in sorrow and 
renunciation, however perfect. Freedom lies in the full realization of the Divine within our own 
soul’. 

Puran Singh’s commentary on the poets of East and West shows his rare insight and 
critical approach in view of his above definition of the poet. Some of his comments on the great 
poets of the East and West are as follows: 

(i) “Shakespeare’s imagination could not go beyond the lower spirit-world from = which 
ghosts come to graveyards at night and fly away at the breaking of the dawn. This great 
dramatist was not able to pierce Reality beyond the surface-movements of an ego 
fettered by its own desires. Life is an infinite paradise. They who write tragedies are 
not yet enlightened. The function of poetry is to help us win our own paradise”’. 

(it) “Tennyson devotes much time to seeking that his verses rhyme well. I cannot endure 
him for his fault of being faultless. He is a wonder-palace of English literature, a great 
aristocrat and great artist, but nothing more’. 

ai) “Wordsworth exhausted himself in the delight of preaching the evident moral of 
beauty. He is more preacher than poet, and often redundant and exasperating in his 
sermons. He is, however the true naturalist:” 

(iv) “William Blake is the poet of our hearts. He has the spiritual vision and he is a 
companion of the soul”. 

(v) “ Carlyle’s ringing prose-poetry pierces the soul, it has in it the flutter of a bird 
wounded by an arrow from the unseen’. 

(vi) ‘ It was Goethe who first saw the loftiness of a truly Eastern intuition, and perceived 
the gleams that hide in the hearts of the seers of Szwrin’. In true devotion to Truth, 
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and lifetimes of imagination, Goethe is a modern prophet. The literature created by 
him is nearest in its effect to the Bible”. 

(vit) “‘ Rabindra Nath Tagore is a beautiful illusion of many minds and resembles none in 
particular. Like Tennyson, his originality is of the lion eating other people’s flesh and 
making it his own. The Upanishadas feed him and Upanishadas come out of him. His 
vague and mystic suggestiveness is good preaching, but he creates no life, he pleases 
and enthralls, but there it ends. His poetry has not enough blood to inspire in another 
something like itself. Tagore is not so bold a thinker on spiritual matters as 
Vivekananda or Rama Krishna Paramahansa”’. 

(vii) “The poems of Sarojini Naidu are full of the sweetness of life’s romance. In her poetry, 
she is more Persian and Urduic in her style than Bengali. It is a pity she has cast in her 
lot with that class who love to remain all their life mere school boys and girls and treat 
the world as a debating club where poems can be read, songs sung and politics 
discussed endlessly. We have lost a crystal stream of passionate verse in the dryness of 
Indian politics”. 


e) A Poet of Sikh Spiritual Consciousness (Surta)” 

It is extremely difficult to classify or categorise the poetry created by Puran Singh. The 
resemblance between Walt Whitman and Puran Singh as persons and poets is so striking that 
one cannot resist the temptation to call them ‘mirror images’ of each other. Both were poets of 
free verse (vers bre). Puran Singh’s Punjabi verse is classified under three headings: 

(1) Khule Maidan (The Open Wide Plains), 

(i) Khule Ghund (The Open Veils), and 
(i) Khule Asmani Rang (The Wide Blue Skies). 

The common strain of all three titles is Khu, which means in Punjabi, at once open and 
wide and spacious. In fact, the poems of Puran Singh reflect the amplitude of his soul. 
Puran Singh covered diverse fields in Punjabi poetry (Annexure IV). He re-interpreted the epic 
tale of Puran Nath Yog: in his own characteristic style. His poems on ‘Punjab’ are considered to 
be the most patriotic in Punjabi literature. Some of his poems covering this theme are: Punjab nu 
kookan main (I call my Punjab), Punjab de darya (Rivers of Punjab), Javan Punjab de (The Youth of 
Punjab). However, I find a subliminal theme” running in the poetry of Puran Singh, which I call 
‘Sikh Spiritual Consciousness’. A beautiful essay on ‘Swrfa-Soul Consciousness’ explains this 
concept in the book, “The Spirit Born People’ written by Puran Singh in the form of lecture 
notes to be delivered to the Sikh youth of Punjab”. 

In his preface to Khule Ghund’, Puran Singh differentiates between Swrfa and Ego, as 
follows: 

‘Hots weet ed SS At Stone JA dats SF Sud J IHS wT ads MHS’ fed 
J1Q0 ade de Sad SF dd SS ATS" MUST Hades HHVET JT | HGS Aas feu aH 
ag ade d, Abn aS car J us got Sfawe wd Sw adt ver | was vabat feg 
feader <t fea faurait Hou J ud fed faura stat ugur’ SF Sudt fawn eT T | HHS US 
3 Hes” Ad Sa Mus Ate d | foat Jardt HGH" WTeGHA AGH Sot J I” 

Puran Singh elaborates the concept of Swr/a in his two poems in Khule Ghund: 

(i) Surt ate Hankar (Consciousness and Ego), and 

(a) Guru Avatar Surat. 

Surta determines the state of mind and consciousness and it has to be kept tuned to the 
Gutu’s Shabad. Puran Singh illustrates the rise and fall of Surfa by quoting examples from world 
history in his essary'®. According to him, the Sikh history is a mere reflection of Sikh Surta. The 
Sikhs will become fossils if the Swrfa is dead. 
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f) Puran Singh’s Views on Sikh Gurus” 

As usual, the world is too inert, too late, to welcome is prophets who bring an altogether 
new message. So it has been with the Sikh Gurus. The Hindus just condescended with a 
superior air to say that the Sikhs are of them-‘born out of them’. Culturally and academically and 
even racially this was not wrong, but inspirationally, it was an attempt to thwart all the 
potentialities of the Guru’s universal message. 

After Buddha, it was Guru Nanak who for the first time championed the cause of the 
masses in caste-ridden India. The rich aristocracy and the degraded priests of Hindus and 
Muslims did not listen to the Guru, but the oppressed people followed him with joy. He made a 
whole people throb with love and life. For more than a century and a half his message was 
secretly flaming in the bosom of the people when the genius of Guru Gobind Singh gave them 
the eternal shape of the Disciples, the Khalsa. 

Guru Gobind Singh is the Guru of the modern times. Assuredly, the slaves of India have 
not understood Him so far and are not capable of understanding His genius. The shadow of his 
large personality falls far away above the head of centuries, and the so-called best intellectuals of 
India, when they spread out their mind to understand the Guru, get bruised by mere thorns and 
otve Him up as something not as spiritual as Guru Nanak. It they cannot see Guru Gobind 
Singh as the highest, brightest culmination of Guru Nanak, assuredly they do not understand 
that King of revolution of religious thought, the great Guru Nanak. 

The world of thought has yet to understand the Ten Gurus in the splendour of their 
thought which has been misunderstood due to the Brahmanical language they had to employ to 
express themselves and to the Brahmanical environment which always has been inimical to the 
true progress of man. 

The Guru Granth of the Sikhs is the most authentic account of the Guru’s soul. It is a 
pity that some Sikh enthusiasts and half-baked scholars, perverted by the thought of the age, 
have tampered with the meanings they themselves wish to give it. But the authentic word of 
Guru Granth can never be lost to the world. And as the Bible is translated into different 
languages, so Guru Granth will have to be put by poets of different nations into their own 
language direct from their own souls. Life alone can translate life. 

The Guru Granth 1s the history of the Sikh soul, and its translation is to come through the 
ereat figure of the social reconstruction of human society as the Khalsa, where shall reign love, 
and not hatred. Without the Word of the Guru, and the ideal, the Khalsa, which stands for the 
sovereign society, there is no key to the heart of Guru Nanak and his anthems for the liberation 
of man. Its interpretation lies in our human soul, not in the meanings of this life creative music. 
The destruction by the Guru of the Brahmanical Citadels of superstition (as in Guru Nanak’s 
Assa-Ki-Var ot in the great Kabits and Sawayyas of the Tenth Master, Guru Gobind Singh, or in 
the Vars of Bhat Gurdas, the great exponent of Sikh ideals), is symbolic of the destruction of all 
lies on which human society might be wrongly founded and misguided. Guru Nanak is 
universal, but he is mostly the Prophet of the future. Freedom of the human mind and soul is 
the Gutu’s passion. 

The Guru did not eschew politics-in fact he made the liberation of the people the cause of 
the assertion of his heroism; but surely, if the Sikh lives on the surface only, like the Englishman, 
for mere politics, votes and such inanities, one straying from the Guru’s path forthwith becomes 
a tratitor to his case. All freedom is but a spiritual tradition of the life of the Khalsa: if the 
Khalsa spirit is dead, all freedom fails. The Khalsa is the son of the Guru who brings 
everywhere his Heaven and its delectable freedoms. 


2) Puran Singh’s Concept of Khalsa Democracy” 


The Sikhs are creations of the Guru’s universal love. They are by their very birth of His 
spirit citizens of the world. The world of thought has yet to understand the Ten Gurus in the 
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splendour of their thought which has been misunderstood due to Brahmanical environment 
which always has been inimical to the true cultural progress of man. 

The Khalsa is the ideal, future international state of man: it is an absolute monarchy of the 
kingdom of heaven for each and every man, the absolute democracy, distribution of bread and 
raiment of the kingdom of labour on this earth-all in one. It is democracy of feeling all on this 
physical plane of life, where most misery is due to man’s callousness to man. It is brotherhood 
of the souls where intensity of feeling burns out all differences. 

In the realms of the soul, each is to have his own measure of the Guru’s joy and sorrow 
and love and feeling and spiritual delight, according to his individual capacity. This will constitute 
the measure of the real aristocracy of each one’s genius; but bread and raiment, the barest 
necessities of the physical body shall, in this kingdom of love for the Guru, never be denied to 
any one. If the Guru’s ideal state, or even an approach to it, is ever made by man, no one will 
thenceforward die of hunger or go naked. Death cannot be prevented, innate differences cannot 
be destroyed; but physical privation will be prevented here on this earth by man himself. Let 
mountains be high, flowers small and grass low, but all shall be clothed with the beauty of God 
and fed with His abundance. The true vindication of the Khalsa commonwealth and its ideals as 
announced by Guru Gobind Singh, have yet to appear in terms of the practice of those ideals by 
those having faith in the Guru. The modern world, is, however, busy evolving its version of the 
Guru’s Khalsa state out of social chaos. This much be said at once, that the Khalsa is more than 
a metre republic of votes of little men who must be influenced to give votes. It is more than the 
Soviet, which aims at the change of political environment and Law, to bring the Heaven of equal 
distribution on earth, because without the transmutation of the animal substance of man, of 
selfishness into sympathy, there can be no true socialism. 

The Guru Khalsa state is based on the essential goodness of humanity, which longs to 
share the mystery and secret of the Creator, and longs to love the Beautiful one living in His 
creation. The Guru thus admits man to an inner kingdom of the soul, where each and every 
person receives such abundance of pleasure and the beauty of His Love, that selfishness dies 
itself. Inspiration to the higher life drives out the lower. Each one, according to his worth and 
capacity to contain, has enough of the inner rapture of the beauty of God in him, so that he lives 
quite happy and contented without interfering in anyone’s affairs or robbing any of his rightful 
freedom to increase his own pleasures. This endless self-sacrifice in utter gladness of a new 
realization is the sign and symptom of the true ‘Nam’ culture of the Guru. No one can be man 
of truly human society, who has not obtained this divine spark which puts the self at rest, which 
thereby imbibes a nobility from God to leave everything along and gaze at Him with unending 
rapture and renunciation. Man need to be truly and inwardly a divine aristocrat to be truly 
democratic in this world. 

In the constitution of the Khalsa commonwealth, the greatest act of genius of Guru 
Gobind Singh was when he transferred the divine sovereignty vested in him to the God-inspired 
people, the Khalsa. When speaking of the people, the Guru speaks of the people whose 
personality is transmuted into the divine personality of self-less being. As the chemist talks of 
pure elements just as they occur in nature, the Guru refers to the ‘pure’ of the cosmic Spirit and 
not as they are found with their blind animal instincts. In this one act lies our history and the 
future history of human progtess. 

In the Khalsa constitution, the people inspired by the natural goodness of humanity, by 
the spontaneous Divinity of God, by the Guru’s mystic presence in all beings, are made supreme. 
They are the embodiment of Law and Justice fulfilled for ever in the love of Man. This state 
has but the Guru as personal God. In this state, the law of man’s natural goodness is the only 
law. 

Puran Singh is emphatic in his criticism of democracy of mere votes and elections. “Great 
men are true representatives of the people. So they have been in all ages, for true greatness is 
always representative. But the giants are gone and now the tiny dwarfs flutter and shake their 
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wings. They have not the soul in them to take any responsibility. They have misunderstood 
democracy. By the introduction of the idea of democracy into politics, perhaps, that tall, 
Himalayan kind of human personality has been made impossible. All have become sand grains 
in one great level desert. All ideals are in the melting pot and from the great liquid will 
crystallize the New Ideals. Then the world tired of these dwarfs will cry for its old Himalayan 
giants again. Down with Democracy will they cry as they once cried Down with Kingship. 

Puran Singh seems to contradict Mahatma Gandhi: “There is no such thing as Swaray, 
self-covernment: we are always governed best by a noble man, not by ourselves if we are not so 
noble. The rest are mere words, votes, democracy.” 

Democracy, the dream of modern civilization was established in this part of Asia in the 
exact modern sense in the realization of the spirit of Man. And the mortal fallacies which poison 
the human thought among the Soviets, were avoided by the Khalsa. The Khalsa made 
democracy its daily practice, driven by the inner feeling that is reborn of the spirit of the Guru, 
that all men are brothers. Democracy is not conceived as a social system, but as true inner spirit- 
born feeling. Democracy is the moral feeling that naturally wells up in the Informed Ones. 

The humblest brick-lifter has equal rights of joy and life with the king. A labourer who 
feels richer than a king and a king who feels poorer than a labourer-this is democracy of the 
spirit. The alternations of the outer conditions of life, even political resolutions cannot secure 
the equal distribution of land and wealth and labour; they cannot transmute human nature. 
Unless the change is wrought within, the volcanoes will burst forth again, and the lava shall flow 
as before, and all our leveling of conditions will be in vain. The Guru visualized this and leaving 
the outer surfaces of human nature untouched, changed the inner springs of action. 

Guru Gobind Singh was neither a Caesar nor an Aurangzeb. He was the true king of the 
people and a comrade of the people. In the truest representative spirit, Guru Gobind Singh 
founded the true democracy of the people in which there were no dead votes or votes won by 
mental persuation or interested coercion. Democracy was a feeling in the bosom of the Khalsa 
and it gave an organic cohesion to the people who founded both society and state on the law of 
love, on Justice and Truth, not an impersonal system of the will of the blinded mob- 
representation by sympathy and not by dead votes. The Khalsa-state is an Ideal; Sikhs may die, it 
does not. It is immortal. 

(H) Genesis of Hindu-Sikh Divide™ 

It might seem that owing to the hostility of an environment, and the not unoften 
deliberate attempts of the Hindu society to obliterate the Sikh ideals, Sikhs tend to deny any 
relationship with Hindu society. The Sikh may deny him or not, the Hindu has already denied 
the Sikh. The great Hindu culture and its innate influence on Sikh culture, however, cannot be 
denied. It would be to deny one’s parentage. Such denials add nothing to the stature of the Sikh. 
All that is lofty and noble must be and 1s fully reflected in the soul of Sikhism, for matter of that, 
not Hindu culture alone, but all human culture itself. The Sikh is rather spiritualistic in his 
consciousness than metaphysical. 

The songs of the Ten Gurus and the lives of unparalled martyrdom have created a new 
race-emotion in the Punjab; the Sikhs are a new nation in its inspiration and its remarkable 
cohesion of the masses. The brief Sikh history and tradition inspire the Punjab peasants as no 
manner of religious “fervour did before, which goes to show that the Sikh has a tradition and 
culture of his own which the Hindu has been unwilling to receive, though he wishes at times to 
pat him on the back as a kind of off-spring. It is unfair of the Hindus to condemn the Sikhs for 
their attempts to cut themselves away from the mass of Hindudom. They make it a grievance 
that the Sikhs wish to make their church stand apart. 

In view of the political solidarity of India it is mischievous for any one to suggest that we 
are not of the Hindu and not equally of the Muslims. It is mischievous to multiply the points of 
difference with the Hindu, which are not fundamental. 
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The Gurus have shown to Hindus the way to freedom of mind and soul and also to 
political freedom. The Hindus, out of the spirit of vain intellectual pride have withheld 
themselves from the resurgence that Sikhism would bring. For the Hindus, the way to survival 
and freedom is the Guru’s way. Unless they accept Guru Granth as their new Gita, the old 
scriptures and the stories from Ramayana and Mahabharata can no longer inspire new life into 
the mass of people whose backbone has been crushed by systematic metaphysical and 
theological burdens. Political slavery has been the result of their metaphysical mentality. 

The Hindus in the Punjab have much to answer for. They find more in Bhagavat Gita and 
the old Vedas than in Guru Granth. They relate themselves to the bards of Vedas more than the 
Gurus. 

The Hindus failed Guru Gobind Singh: but Guru Gobind Singh has not failed them. They 
have not understood him; he understood them. As they have grown so apathetic, almost 
antagonistic to the message of the Gurus, it is essential that the basic unique character of Sikh 
culture should now be expressed. 

(1) Physics of Spirituality’ 

In the scheme of human progress there is such a thing as the physics of spirituality; the 
Hindu has ignored it, the Western races have realized it. Because of their comprehensive vision, 
the Khalsa shall have the spiritual and temporal sovereignty and all shall submit to it, soon or 
late. Only those shall be saved, who gather under this flag. The Hindus, so far, have not seen 
the significance of the Guru’s creation, the Khalsa. Great Hindu philosophers like Tilak, 
Aurobindo and Tagore are reinterpreting the Gita and the Upanishads in order to come abreast 
with modern Western thought and scientific conclusions. But they do not see that more than 
four hundred years ago, their own country-men, the Sikh Gurus, actually worked all these 
modern tendencies into the constitution of the mind and society of this unhappy land, by 
creating the Khalsa. Their lives gave birth to a new country in this old one, and peopled it with a 
new race, with a universal religion of faith in man, and fired it with the spiritual passion for 
progress. Out of the Gurus came a daring, colonizing race, lovers of land and agriculture, ready 
to start a new page of life at every turn. And of all the older texts the Sikh texts alone need not 
be tortured to come abreast with modern developments: they have woven the philosophy of the 
ancient scriptures in an organic whole. The Sikh life is the vindication of natural manhood and 
womanhood. 

Some modern typical Hindus are trying to interpret Upanishads and the Gita in modern 
modes. But such attempts are against the traditional faith that has gathered round these books. 
And, however easily they may be interpreted in the modern modes; they have never shown the 
ereat reactivity that is attributed to them. In the past the teaching of the Gita has never been 
harnessed to action or the Upanishads to love of the people. There has been no phenomenon of 
transmutation of personality by a higher Being’s personal touch on any large scale, as in Sikh 
history. The Upanishads are examples of mental splendour, unique and truly glorious. But 
without Buddhism and now without Sikhism in India, and without the modern spirit of the 
West, which lives and works and attains to knowledge by the experimental method, which 1s, as I 
term it, ‘ physics of spirituality’, the Upanishads and Bhagavat Gita could never have been so 
interpreted. On the other hand, from my close and devoted study of the Guru’s hymns, I assert 
that many revolutionary tendencies are found in the Sikh thought, song and life. No texts need 
be turned upside down for it. It was atrocious not to have seen this, and to have ignored Sikh 
history, from the main features of the hostility of the racial environment in which Sikhism took 
its birth. The Sikh believes in one great culture of man which is yet to come. There is more 
future and past in Sikhism while there is all the emphasis on the past in Hinduism. 
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1. The Spirit of Oriental Poetry 
2. The Temple Tulips 
3. The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel 
4. Unstrung Beads 
5. The Bride of the Sky-A poetic drama 
6. Parkasina-A Buddhist Princess (A novel) 
7. Spirit Born People 
8. Spirit of the Sikh: Part I & Part Il (Vol. I and ID) 
9. On Paths of Life (An autobiography) 
10. Book of Ten Masters 
11. Guru Gobind Singh-Reflections and Offerings 
12. Walt Whitman and Sikh Inspiration 
13. Swami Rama Tirath 
Punjabi 
14. Khule Lekh 
15. Khule Ghund 
16. Khule Asmani Rang 
17. Khule Maidan 
Translation 
18. Resurrection-Leo Tolstoy 
19. Hero and Hero Worship-Carlyle 
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A short Note on the earth eating habits of the Indian deer by Puran Singh, Indian Forester 
(1912), No. 7. 

Note on the preparation of tannin extract with special reference to those prepared from the 
bark of Mangrove (Rhizophora muocronata) by Puran Singh, Indian Forest Res, (1912), VoLIUI, 
Pr IV. 

Note on Distillation and Composition of Turpentine oil from chir Resin and clarification of 
Indian Resin by Puran Singh. Indian Forest Rec. (1912), Vo. IV, Pt 1. 

Note on Turpentine of Pinus khasya, Pinus merkusu and Pinus excelsa by Puran Singh, Forest 
Bulletin, (1913), No. 24. 

The Cultivation of drugs in Indian Forests by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1913), Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 3. 

Memorandum on the oil value of some Forest oil seeds by Puran Singh, Indian Forester 


(1913), Vol. XXXIX, No. 6. 
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25. Analysis of Gutta made from latex of Palaguium elipticum by Puran Singh. Indian Forester 
(1913), Vol. XX XIX, No. 8. 

26. The composition of Ceara Rubber from Coorg by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1913), Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 8. 

27. Indian Oak barks as materials for manufacture of tannin extract by Puran Singh, Indian 
Forester (1913), Vol. XX XIX, No. 9. 

28. Terminala tomentosa bark as a material for the manufacture of tannin extract by Puran Singh, 
Indian Forester (1913), Vol. XX XIX, No. 9. 

29. Some mineral salts as Fish Poison by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1913), Vol. XX XIX, No. 
ne 

30. A further note on the Calorimetric test of some Indian woods from Belgaum (Bombay) by 
Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1914), Vol. XL. No. 3. 

31. Preservation of the Latex of Ficus rehigiosa by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1914), Vol. XL, 
No. 9. 

32. A Plea for the distillation of the Pine Needle oil in India by Puran Singh, Indian Forester 
(1914), Vol. XL, No. 10. 

33. Nickel Tannates by Puran Singh. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (1914), Vol. XX XIII, No. 4. 

34. The Cus-Cus Oil in India by Puran Singh, Chem. Drugg. (1914), Vol. LXXXV. 

35. A Further Note on the best season for collecting Myrabalans as Tanning material by Puran 
Singh, Indian Forester (1915), Vol. XLI, No. 1. 

36. Note on Arwal (Cassia auriculata) Benth from Marwar by Puran Singh. Indian Forester 
(1915), Vol. XLI, No. 1. 

37. A Further Note on the Oil value of some Sandal woods from Madras by Puran Singh, Indian 
Forester (1915), Vol. XLI, No. 8. 

38. The Camphor content of Czmnamomum camphora grown at Dehra-Dun by Puran Singh, Indian 
Forester (1915), Vol. XLI, No. 8. 

39. Note on the effect of Age on the Catechin content of the wood of Acacia catechu by Puran 
Singh, Indian Forester (1915), Vol. XLI, No. 12. 

40. Note on Indian Sumach (Rhus continus Linn.) by Puran Singh, Forest Bulletin (1915)., No. 31. 

41. Note on the Addition of fat to tannin extract by Puran Singh, J. Soca Chem. Ind. (1915), Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 5. 

42. Note on the Differentiation of Inn and Kanyin Species of Dipterocarpus timber of Burma 
by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1916), Vol. XLII, No. 5. 

43. Note on the constants of Indian Geranium oil (Motia) by Puran Singh, Indian Forest Rec. 
(1916), Vol. V, Pt. VIL. 

44. Note on the Burmese Myrabalans or Panga Fruits as tanning material by Puran Singh, Forest 
Bulletin (1916), No. 32. 

45. A note on the use of Nickel Hydroxide in tannin estimation by Puran Singh and T.P. 
Ghose, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (1916), Vol. XXXV, No. 3, p. 159. 

46. (1) Note on the Eucalyptus Oil Industry in the Nileris. 

(it) Note on the Distillation of Geranium Oil in the Nileris. 

(it) Note on the manufacture of Wintergreen Oil in India by Puran Singh, Indian Forest Rec. 
(1917), Vol. V, Pt VIII. 

47. Note on the Galls of Pestacia integessina by Puran Singh. Indian Forester (1917), Vol. XLU, No. 


8. 

48. Charcoal Briquettes by R.S. Pearson and Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1918), Vol. XLIV, 
No.3. 

49. Effect of Storage on some Tanning Materials by Puran Singh, Indian Forester (1918), Vol. 
XLIV, No. 3. 


50. A Preliminary Note on the manufacture of wood-tar by Puran Singh, Indian Forester(1918), 
Vol. XLIV, No. 4. 
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51. Walnut Bar by Puran Singh, Imdian Forester (1918), Vol. XLIV, No. 8. 

52. A Note on the Economic Values of Chinese Tallow Tree by Puran Singh, Indian Forester 
(1918), Vol. XLIV, No. 9. 

53. Note on the Preparation of Turpentine, Rosin and Gum from Boswellia serrata (Roxb.) gum- 
oleo-resin by R.S. Pearson and Puran Singh, Indian Forest Rec. (1918) Vol. VI, Pt VI. 


Annexure ITI : Gems of Thought from Professor Puran Singh 


Culture: True culture is that which does not make him a Sikh or Mohammadan or Hindu or 
Christian, but a man. 

Education: True education is that which does not make him Indian or English or Japanese or 
American but man. 

Art: Art is contemplation of the Beautiful by the artist. This contemplation lifts us above 
ourselves, above body and mind, and elevates our consciousness; it beautifies our vision. 
History: History and biography are both lies, so far as these matters are concerned. Who can 
report the soul correctly, which till today remains unrevealed and undescribed, for it 1s 
always a surprise and a revelation. Only fools concern themselves with what they call 
historical events. The greatest events are of the soul and they are revealed in one’s own 

surta. 

Knowledge: True knowledge is not knowing, but being. Knowing is always wrong, being ts 
always right. 

Intellect: Intellectual interpretations exhaust genius, it is self-spending of consciousness. 

Intellectual Analysis: Beware of the magic of Brahmanical Philosophic analysis of everything, 
even the most secret and complex infinites of faith, life and love. It killed them, it shall kill 
you. Analysis is the opposite pole of feeling. I worship my mother, I love my wife, but 
what would they be if I wished to know them by analysis. 

Superman: The superman is a state of consciousness (surta) not a person. 

Surta: Surta is the thread which keeps us linked with the spiritual realms. 

Woman: Woman shall be the second best God or God of the intellectual on earth. 

Bread, Woman and Bridegroom: Man the animal, cannot live without Bread. Man, the mind, 
cannot be without woman. And man, the soul, is dead without the Guru. 

Bread Affairs: The bread affairs engross all political activity of man, and the true progress of 
man is to make it so simple as the provision of sunlight by the sun. 

Work:Work makes us spiritual. Let us therefore give up all other worship of God but work. 

Ideal State: The habit of working for works’ sake is the foundation on which the Ideal state can 
be founded. And that undetermined Ideal State is yet to come into being, where all the 
optimum physical needs of man necessary to keep the soul-plant of man in vigorous growth 
are equitably provided. 

Swaraj: There is no such thing as Swaraj, self-government: we are always governed best by a 
noble man, not by ourselves, if we are not so noble. The rest are mere words, votes, 
democracy. 

Patriotism: Patriotism was a foolish clannishness. In these days man with a patriotic feeling is a 
brute, because patriotism makes him blind to the larger interest of the family of man. 

Simrin: Simrin is always cosmic. 

Sadh Sangat: How disgraceful for us that we call a mere assemblage of uninspired men a Sadh- 
Sangat. 

God Realisation: The more we subordinate the Physical life to the intellectual and the intellectual 
to the intuitional and spiritual, the more we ascend to God. 

Religiosity: Religiosity has been the curse of the world and the worst bondage for the mind of 
man. 
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Guru Grantha: The whole of Guru Grantha is the voice of a wedded woman or a maiden pining 
in love of the Beautiful. 


ANNEXURE - IV: Udo fay @ urrat ate fed® cat 


1. Wet Aeet se Hat (us oe Hail, ys Hes, Vat 157) 
H niu sa, Ho Ses, UGH S AGH, S Te oO TT 
Sa ga Het a, wat steht S aret Ss Suet 
H 3t Ga ga cwet, fA S cut, Hut, Te wet, utet ure, 
niet, alet TAA 5S S| 
nf 3gd Jd oe At! feS use fed HWHE Fa, 
fea Ho ug af 3H fendt, Sstact Je Ta HTH ug 6, 
ude Ho ga J, fea AST | 


2. met S Tar Afar (Ys Hes, vst 289) 
met J Tat Hts, tos sto nef, 
ses ses, SAS ud ga nd fed wg, 
3 met gare nu J nue Ta 3G, 
fed de oe feg ure HY, Sot nrgst ads 6 | 


3. ut BS (Ys Hes, Uo" 184) 
ys BS THe, fast st fea Afog J fener, 
eatg Aet Sa fea fase, 
3 feat ashat ct vrut fee, 
ot AeA ual CU dE, 
fed Ho Haat Tet 


Uae ms UAabas et ast ( ys HES Sa 3 ) 


1. Uma & afar (us Hes, UST 208) 
Ura & efor, fig ura feat 6 walt cet, 
hore AY ATT mee, SS 3S ose, Lise | 


2. Unva ct uidtse fea ded asuet (ys He], Uot 211) 
Ge faug odtf Saet Jet Sat UATE Set | 
foug et uret HO of fed faa fhior 3 Hea 
fee wat wee 6 Ua o fuwerfenr, 
Hes St gag Sat ugEst ABH alist, 
Yet Yet ene fed ater 
Ung a feet aad ad ofa img feg, 
BA fad Ad fed Clot ul sae | 
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3, Aes UATa & (US Hes, Us 229) 
fed ques UATE x, 
HdSs at Sdt sde | 
flmrg as fed ads TSH, Ws av ntueat ag fee 
ug Sa Hoe fan ct, us we sa He S Barge 
Una ot fle GS HAGHS, UAE AS Abe’ TT t OOH SSI 


4, UATE So Fat H (Us HES, Us 239) 
mt UnTg-fumtg 3 HS nT 
mt fAY-unTa SW MH 


5. UTSA H (US Ws, UST 338) 
ume fed AHet nS fadt dt JZ, 
fee aedhut ae et ‘she-Hee’ VHA, 
fee ‘farst-ora’ a Cd uan J 


6. Adal Bt Fs (Us He, vst 242) 
mt-funitd-uAa J HS NT 
Huet adt us aes fea dd gs 
ad? gud t CH HS Wag, 
Road witue et HS a at HS CAP 
Hdl HS Wet sdmt, aS Us tus MAT, 
festa Stet stom feu, 
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THE SIKH GURUS, THE SIKHS AND THE KHALSA 


This article is based on excerpts from the Spirit of the Sikh written by Professor Puran 
Singh in 1920’s and published by Punjabi University Patiala in two volumes during 1982. Puran 
Singh was a great scientist, mystic poet, and a visionary and interpreter of the Sikh cultural 
consciousness. This article reflects the personal views of the great Sikh scholar which seem to be 
relevant for understanding Sikhism in view of the recent controversy created by RSS. 


1. The Sikh Gurus 

As usual, the world is too inert, too late, to welcome its prophets who bring an altogether 
new message. So it has been with the Sikh Gurus. The Hindus just condescended with a 
superior ait to say that the Sikhs are of them- ‘born out of them’. Culturally and academically 
and even racially this was not wrong, but inspirationally, it was an attempt to thwart all the 
potentialities of the Guru’s universal message. 

After Buddha, it was Guru Nanak who for the first ttme championed the cause of the 
masses in caste-tidden India. The rich aristocracy and the degraded priests of Hindus and 
Muslims did not listen to the Guru, but the oppressed people followed him with joy. He made a 
whole people throb with love and life. For more than a century and half his message was 
secretly flaming in the bosom of the people when the genius of Guru Gobind Singh gave them 
the eternal shape of the Disciples, the Khalsa’. 

Guru Gobind Singh is the Guru of the modern times. Assuredly, the slaves of India have 
not understood him so far and are not capable of understanding his gentus. The shadow of his 
large personality falls far away above the head of centuries, and the so-called best intellectuals of 
India, when they spread out their mind to understand the Guru, get bruised by mere thorns and 
give him up as something not as spiritual as Guru Nanak. If they cannot see Guru Gobind 
Singh as the highest, brightest culmination of Guru Nanak, assuredly they do not understand 
that King of revolution of religious thought, the great Guru Nanak. 

The world of thought has yet to understand the Ten Gurus in the splendour of their 
thought which has been misunderstood due to the Brahmanical language they had to employ to 
express themselves and to the Brahmanical environment which always has been inimical to the 
true progress of man.’ 

Guru Granth of the Sikhs is the most authentic account of the Guru’s soul. It is a pity that 
some Sikh enthusiasts and half-baked scholars, perverted by the thought of the age, have 
tampered with the meanings they themselves wish to give it. But the authentic word of Guru 
Granth can never be lost to the world. And as the Bible is translated into different languages, so 
Guru Granth will have to be put by poets of different nations into their own language direct 
from their own souls. Life alone can translate life.’ 

The Guru Granth is the history of the Sikh soul, and it’s translation is to come through 
the great figure of the social reconstruction of human society as the Khalsa, where shall reign 
love, and not hatred. It is society founded on the highest verity of love of man, inspired by the 
inspiration of God-like men who symbolize truth as personalities of love, grace and mercy, 
such personalities are images of the personalities in the unseen. Giving ourselves in infinite self- 
sacrifice in the name of God, washing away the selfishness of man in the supreme love of the 
Gutu, is the simple, but extremely difficult path of discipleship. Without the Word of the Guru, 
and the ideal, the Khalsa, which stands for the sovereign society, there is no key to the heart of 
Guru Nanak and his anthems for the liberation of man. The destruction by the Guru of the 
Brahmanical citadels of superstition (as in Guru Nanak’s Asa-Ki-Var or in the great Kabits and 
Sawayyas of the Tenth Master, Guru Gobind Singh, or in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas, the great 
exponent of Sikh ideals), is symbolic of the destruction of all lies on which human society 
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might be wrongly founded and misguided. Guru Nanak is universal, but he is mostly the 
Prophet of the future. Freedom of the human mind and soul is the Guru’s passion.* 

The Guru did not eschew politics-in fact he made the liberation of the people the cause of 
the assertion of his heroism; but surely, if the Sikh lives on the surface only, like the Englishman, 
for mere politics, votes and such inanities, one straying from the Guru’s path forthwith becomes 
a traitor to his cause. All freedom is but a spiritual tradition of the life of the Khalsa: if the 
Khalsa spirit is dead, all freedom fails. The Khalsa is the son of the Guru who brings 
everywhere his Heaven and its delectable freedoms.” 

The following words were addressed by Guru Gobind Singh to the Sikhs at Nander on the 
day of his departure from this world; “I have entrusted you to the Immortal God. Ever remain 
under His protection, and trust none besides. Wherever there are five Sikhs assembled who 
abide by the Guru’s teachings, know, that I am in the midst of them. He who serveth them shall 
obtain the reward thereof-the fulfillment of all his heart’s desires’. 

“Read the history of your Gurus from the time of Guru Nanak. Henceforth the Guru shall 
be the Khalsa and the Khalsa the Guru. I have infused my mental and bodily spirit into the 
Granth Sahib and the Khalsa.. 

Then uttering “Wah Guruji Ka Khalsa, Wah Guruji Ki Fateh” he circumambulated the 
sacted volume and said, “O Beloved Khalsa, let him who desireth to behold me, behold the 
Granth Sahib. Obey the Granth Sahib. It is the visible body of the Guru, and let him who 
desireth to meet me diligently search its hymns. And lastly keep my kitchen ever open and 
receive offerings for its maintenance’. 


2. The Sikh People 

The Sikh people, unlike other people of India, are a race of straight forward men of 
action, whose simple minds, informed of the Eternal by the Guru, shrinks from the idle 
speculation of the Brahminical mind, and also shrinks from the too theological law of the 
Muslim, and lives the simple, austere life of incessant labour that characterises the tiller of soil 
everywhere. They have an inventive genius and love the practical persuits of life - agriculture, 
tool-making and engineering. They are, as a people, fond of colonisation. Given opportunities 
and modern education, this nation has potentialities of progress which no other set of people in 
India possesses in so remarkable a degree.° 

Four hundred years ago, the inhabitants of the Punjab were all slaves. The invaders that 
came by the Khyber pass destroyed by the sword all Indian hopes of ever becoming a self- 
governing nation. What could the invaders have achieved if the will to die for freedom were 
there in the soul of India? 

Out of the downtrodden, oppressed, lifeless slaves of the Punjab, Guru Gobind Singh 
moulded a nation which has in it the potentialities of a progressive nation of men. In the whole 
of India, the Sikh nation is the brightest spot still which has an inexhaustible will to die for the 
love of its ideals. When they are called upon, the Sikhs seek death as moths seek light. Guru 
Gobind Singh cut the moorings of this nation form its racial past and a nation wholly modern in 
spirit and mind sprang up out of the Guru’s mind, with a highly inspiring and most deeply 
reactive tradition and history of it own. 

The Sikh was made to be a feast-giver on the roadside, to spend as the day ended, all he 
earned daily: and it is his self degeneration if he accumulates and thinks of the morrow. The 
thought of the morrow for a Sikh is irreligious. To a true Sikh, death is better than security 
earned with dishonesty. His giving away of his labour and love is like the lamp distributing light, 
like the rose distributing its fragrance. A Sikh’s spontaneous and natural function of life is such; 
otherwise he is not a true Sikh. 

The Culture created by the Guru 1s in one word, the all-mind divine culture. The Sikh, like 
the Guru, like sunlight and air and water belongs to all: he is culture-embodied, love-incarnate, 
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sweet fragrance of humanity that kindles dead souls. Men are very rare and the Sikh still more 
SO. 

If you wish to know the Sikh, love him. There is a gleam under the stack of hay, such as 
Moses beheld at Sinai. The Sikh body politic is a heap of immense matter in which still 
scintillates the spirit. The hair of the Sikh distinguishes him and his unique love. In Brahmanical 
India, the spirit itself would have died without those who have worn this rather unkempt 
exterior. And those of Brahmanical India who might desire life, and having got the life spark to 
maintain it, have similarly to isolate themselves.’ 

Religious fanaticism was that the Guru never allowed to enter his court. Religious 
superstition was eradicated from the very blood of the Sikh. The Guru cleaned with his sword 
the darkness that clung and clings still to the endless philosophical hair splitting of the Hindu 
and the Jain. The liberation of the human mind was the first and foremost thought of the Gutu. 
He liberated man from the slavery of the Devas, the Vedas, and put him to work.® 

If the Sikh, as he was born, had ever been afforded opportunities of spiritual isolation from 
the rest of world, to develop his powers of self-realisation, and his instincts of art and agriculture 
and colonisation, his would have been by now, one of the best societies of divinely inspired 
labourers, of saints living by the sweat of their brow. 

But Brahminism was there to engulf it from within. His political temper, the result of his 
complete mental liberation and his passionate love of liberty pitched him against the Moghuls 
from the time of its birth. Out of the jaws of death, if the Khasla has still come out, there is 
much hope for it yet. All is not yet lost. 


3. The Khalsa Ideal - State and Democracy 

The Khalsa is the ideal future international state of man: it is an absolute monarchy of the 
kingdom of heaven for each and every man, the absolute democracy, distribution of bread and 
raiment of the kingdom of labour on this earth - all in one. It is democracy of feeling all on this 
physical plane of life, where most misery is due to man’s callousness to man. It is brotherhood 
of the souls where intensity of feeling burns out all differences.” 

In the realms of the soul, each is to have his own measure of the Guru’s joy and sorrow and 
love and feeling and spiritual delight, according to his individual capacity. This will constitute the 
measure of the real aristocracy of each one’s genius; but bread and raiment, the barest necessities 
of the physical body shall, in this kingdom of love for the Guru, never be denied to any one. If 
the Guru’s ideal state, or even an approach to it, is ever made by man, no one will thenceforward 
die of hunger or go naked. Death cannot be prevented, innate differences cannot be destroyed; 
but physical privation will be prevented here on this earth by man himself. Let mountains be 
high, flowers small and grass low, but all shall be clothed with the beauty of God and fed with 
His abundance. The true vindication of the Khalsa commonwealth and its ideals as announced 
by Guru Gobind Singh, have yet to appear in terms of the practice of those ideals by those 
having faith in the Guru. The modern world is, however, busy evolving its version of the Guru’s 
Khalsa state out of social chaos. This much be said at once, that the Khalsa is more than a mere 
republic of votes of little men who must be influenced to give votes. It is more than the Soviet, 
which aims at the change of political environment and law, to bring the Heaven of equal 
distribution on earth because without the transmutation of the animal substance of man, of 
selfishness into sympathy, there can be no true socialism. 

The Guru Khalsa state is based on the essential goodness of humanity, which longs to share 
the mystery and secret of the Creator, and longs to love the Beautiful one living in His creation. 
The Guru thus admits man to an inner kingdom of the soul, where each and every person 
receives such abundance of pleasure and the beauty of His Love, that selfishness dies of itself. 
Inspiration to the higher life drives out the lower. Each one, according to his worth and capacity 
to contain, has enough of the inner rapture of the beauty of God in him, so that he lives quite 
happy and contented without interfering in anyone’s affairs or robbing any of his rightful 
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freedom to increase his own pleasure. This endless self-sacrifice in utter gladness of a new 
realization is the sign and symptom of the true ‘Nam’ culture of the Guru. No one can be man 
of truly human society, who has not obtained this divine spark which puts the self at rest, which 
thereby imbibes a nobility from God to leave everything along and gaze at Him with unending 
rapture and renunciation. Man need to be truly and inwardly a divine aristocrat to be truly 
democratic in this world.. 

In the constitution of the Khalsa commonwealth [10], the greatest act of gentus of Guru 
Gobind Singh was when he transferred the divine sovereignty vested in him to the God-inspired 
people, the Khalsa. When speaking of the people, the Guru speaks of the people whose 
personality is transmuted into the divine personality of selfless being. As the chemist talks of 
pure elements just as they occur in nature, the Guru refers to the ‘Pure’ of the Cosmic Spirit and 
not as they are found with their blind animal instincts. In this one act lies our history and the 
future history of human progress. At Chamkaur when all was lost, he made His Five Disciples 
representative of the Guru, and gave them his insignia of Guruship and saluted them. The 
constitution of the Khalsa was thus built on the heartshrines of humanity inspired with love of 
God, on the God-consciousness of Disciples, and not on law-books. Guru Gobind Singh would 
have died fighting on the battlefield even, as a while before, his two young sons had obtained the 
glory of martyrdom. But these ‘Five Enthroned’ asked him to go from the scene, and to do for 
the Khalsa, what only he, Guru Gobind Singh, could do. So, he went, herein the Guru’s benign 
submission to the will of the Khalsa was complete and unconditional. To obey, to continue to 
live instead of fighting and dying, even in that great personal affliction of having seen his sons 
and his dear disciple soldiers dying before him, overwhelmed by odds, yet to go and live for 
them, as bidden by them, is the supreme self-sacrifice of God for man, out of whose red flames 
of blood is born this Khalsa with the mysterious destiny. 

In the Khalsa constitution, the people inspired by the natural goodness of humanity, by the 
spontaneous Divinity of God, by the Guru’s mystic presence in all beings, are made supreme. 
They are the embodiment of Law and Justice fulfilled for ever in the love of Man. This state 
has but the Guru as Personal God. In this state, the Khalsa, the law of man’s natural goodness ts 
the only law." 

Guru Gobind Singh was neither a Caesar nor an Aurangzeb. He was the true king of the 
people and a comrade of the people, in the truest representative spirit. Guru Gobind Singh 
founded the true democracy of the people in which there were no dead votes or votes won by 
mental persuasion or interested coercion. Democracy was a feeling in the bosom of the Khalsa 
and it gave an organic cohesion to the people who founded both society and state on the law of 
love, on Justice and Truth, not an impersonal system of the will of the blinded mob- 
representation by sympathy and not by dead votes. The Khalsa-State is an Ideal; Sikhs may die, it 
does not. It is immortal.” 


4. Genesis of Hindu-Sikh Divide 

It might seem that owing to the hostility of an environment, and the not unoften 
deliberate attempts of the Hindu society to obliterate the Sikh ideals, Sikhs tend to deny any 
relationship with Hindu society . The Sikh may deny him or not, the Hindu has already denied 
the Sikh. The great Hindu culture and its innate influence on Sikh culture, however, cannot be 
denied. It would be to deny one’s parentage. Such denials add nothing to the stature of the 
Sikh. All that is lofty and noble must be and is fully reflected in the soul of Sikhism, for matter 
of that, not Hindu culture alone, but all human culture itself. The Sikh is rather spiritualistic in 
his consciousness than metaphysical." 

The songs of the Ten Gurus and the lives of unparalleled martyrdom have created a new 
race-emotion in the Punjab; the Sikhs are a new nation in its inspiration and its remarkable 
cohesion of the masses. The brief Sikh history and tradition inspire the Punjab peasants as no 
manner of religious fervour did before, which goes to show that the Sikh has a tradition and 
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culture of his own which the Hindu has been unwilling to receive, though he wishes at times to 
pat him on the back as a kind of off-spring. It is unfair of the Hindus to condemn the Sikhs for 
their attempts to cut themselves away from the mass of Hindudom. They make it a grievance 
that the Sikhs wish to make their church stand apart." 

In view of the political solidarity of India it is mischievous for any one to suggest that we 
are not of the Hindu and not equally of the Muslims. It is mischievous to multiply the point of 
difference with the Hindu which are not fundamental." 

The Gurus have shown to Hindus the way to freedom of mind and soul and also to 
political freedom. The Hindus, out of the spirit of vain intellectual pride have withheld 
themselves from the resurgence that Sikhism would bring. For the Hindus, the way to survival 
and freedom is the Guru’s way. Unless they accept Guru Granth as their new Gita, the old 
scriptures and the stories from Ramayana and Mahabharata can no longer inspire new life into 
the mass of people whose backbone has been crushed by systematic metaphysical and 
theological burdens. Political slavery has been the result of their metaphysical mentality." 

The Hindus in the Punjab have much to answer for. They find more in Bhagavad Gita and 
the old Veda than in Guru Granth. They love Hindi more than their mother-tongue. They relate 
themselves to the bards of Vedas more than the Gurus."’ 

The Hindus failed Guru Gobind Singh: but Guru Gobind Singh has not failed them. 
They have not understood him; he understood them. As they have grown so apathetic, almost 
antagonistic to the message of the Gurus, it is essential that the basic unique character of Sikh 
culture should now be expressed." 


5. Physics of Spirituality 

In the scheme of human progress there is such a thing as the physics of spirituality; the 
Hindu has ignored it, the Western races have realized it.'? Because of their comprehensive vision, 
the Khalsa shall have the spiritual and temporal sovereignty and all shall submit to it, soon or 
late. Only those shall be saved, who gather under this flag. The Hindus, so far, have not seen the 
sionificance of the Guru’s creation, the Khalsa. Great Hindu philosophers like Tilak, Aurobindo 
and Tagore are reinterpreting the Gita and the Upanishads in order to come abreast with modern 
Western thought and scientific conclusions. But they do not see that more than four hundred 
yeats ago, their own country-men, the Sikh Gurus, actually worked all these modern tendencies 
into the constitution of the mind and society of this unhappy land, by creating the Khalsa. Their 
lives gave birth to a new country in this old one, and peopled it with a new race, with a universal 
religion of faith in man, and fired it with the spiritual passion for progress. Out of the Gurus 
came a daring, colonising race, lovers of land and agriculture, ready to start a new page of life at 
every turn. And of all the older texts the Sikh texts alone need not be tortured to come abreast 
with modern developments: they have woven the philosophy of the ancient scriptures in an 
organic whole. The Sikh life is the vindication of natural manhood and womanhood. 

Some modern typical Hindus are trying to interpret Upanishads and the Gita in modern 
modes. But such attempts are against the traditional faith that has gathered round these books. 
And, however easily they may be interpreted in the modern modes, they have never shown the 
ereat reactivity that is attributed to them. In the past the teaching of the Gita has never been 
harnessed to action nor the Upanishads to love of the people. There has been no phenomena of 
transmutation of personality by a higher Being’s personal touch on any large scale, as in Sikh 
history. The Upanishads are examples of mental splendor, unique and truly glorious. But 
without Buddhism and now without Sikhism in India, and without the modern spirit of the 
West, which lives and works and attains to knowledge by the experimental method, which is, as 
I term it, ‘physics of spirituality’, the Upanishads and Bhagavat Gita could never have been so 
interpreted. On the other hand, from close and devoted study of the Guru’s hymns, I assert that 
many revolutionary tendencies are found in the Sikh thought, song and life. No texts need be 
turned upside down for it. It was atrocious not to have seen this, and to have ignored Sikh 
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history, from the main features of the hostility of the racial environment in which Sikhism took 
its birth. The Sikh believes in one great culture of man which is yet to come. There is more 
future and past in Sikhism while there is all the emphasis on the past in Hinduism.” 


Soy area ae 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF PURAN SINGH 


Puran Singh was the founder of chemistry of forest products in India. He was the first 
scientist from Punjab who got training in pharmaceutical chemistry from Tokyo University 
during 1900-03. He was a great genius who combined mysticism, vedantic philosophy, 
spiritualism and science. He worked at .the Forest Research Institute (FRI), Dehradun, in the 
capacity of an Imperial Chemist and published 53 research reports, notes and papers in various 
journals in India and abroad dealing in diverse themes of chemistry of forest products. A brief 
account is given of his life and scientific works. 

Modern science took roots in India only towards the end of the nineteenth century after the 
establishment of three universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Punjab under the Sikh rule 
had only traditional oriental schools known as Madrassas, Pathsalas and Chatsals where students 
were taught classical Indian languages, grammar and rudimentary arithmetic. After the 
annexation of Punjab by the British, an Oriental College was set up at Lahore, which became the 
nucleus for Punjab University. However, teaching of science at B.Sc. (Hons.) and M.Sc. levels 
was introduced only during the first quarter of the twentieth century! Despite these initial 
handicaps, Punjab produced a great mathematician of the status of Professor Rama Chandra and 
some eminent chemists, viz. Professor Puran Singh, Ruchi Ram Sahni and Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar. 
This article focuses on the life and works of Puran Singh, perhaps the first Punjabi chemist of 
eminence. 

Professor Puran Singh*’ was born on 17 February 1881 in a small village, Salhad, District 
Abbotabad, now in Pakistan. He was a brilliant student and passed his F.A. examination in 1899 
from D.A.V. College, Lahore. In 1900, he joined as a special student of pharmaceutical chemistry 
in Tokyo University, Japan. He was sponsored for higher studies not by any Maharaja, as was the 
common practice those days, but by the enlightened people of Rawalpindi. This was a rare 
gesture on the part of Sikh community to send abroad two young men for training in science and 
technology to promote industrial development of Punjab during the British period. Damodar 
Singh, Puran Singh’s companion, was sponsored for training in glass technology and electrical 
engineering. 

In Tokyo, Puran Singh studied Japanese and German languages, since the medium of 
instruction for science and technology was German. He returned to India in 1903 after 
successful completion of his higher training in Tokyo University. Puran Singh was a highly 
volatile and emotional young man. He became a Buddhist monk in Japan and then a Vedantin 
after a chance encounter with Swami Ram Tirath who was on a lecture tour of Japan in February 
1902. He organised an Indo-Japanese club in Tokyo and started a revolutionary journal 
“Thundering Dawn’ to focus on the plight of Indian masses under the British rule. Puran Singh 
also met other Indian revolutionaries in Japan, for example, Kulkarni and Rama Kant Roy from 
Bengal. So, when Puran Singh landed in Calcutta, he was captured and imprisoned by the British. 
His parents got him released and took him to Lahore. 

There was hardly any opportunity for a foreign trained scientist in the early twentieth 
century Punjab. Puran Singh’s parents were poor and burdened with the debt they owed to their 
community for providing funds for training of their son. To payoff the debt, he set up a 
manufacturing unit for the preparation of essential oils in Lahore in 1904. After a quarrel with 
his partners, he dismantled the unit and joined as Principal of Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical 
School in Lahore. In November 1906, Puran Singh moved to Dehradun and set up a soap 
factory at Dotwala. This unit was later sold to a minister of Tehri-Garhwal state. 

In April 1907, Puran Singh joined as Forest Chemist in the newly created Department of 
Chemistry of Forest Products in Forest Research Institute (FRI), Dehradun. He worked in FRI 
till 1918 and made significant contributions to research, which were published mostly in Indian 
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Forester and Forest Bulletin. Puran Singh was the founder head of Chemistry of Forest Products 
and took retirement on health grounds as Imperial Chemist of FRI, Dehradun. He became a 
member of the Chemical Society of Japan and the Royal Chemical Society of London. He 
published 53 research papers* and notes on various aspects of chemistry of forest products. A 
list of his published work is given in Appendix I. 

Professor Puran Singh’s work can be classified into the following categories for the sake of 
discussion: 

i. Studies on Essential Oils 

i. Studies on Fats and Oils 

it. Production of Tannins 

iv. Production of Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

v. Miscellaneous Research Activities 

A brief review of his published work is given below. 


Studies on Essential Oils and Fats 

After his return from Tokyo, Puran Singh set up a distillation unit in the Anarkali bazar of 
Lahore for the preparation of essential oils from geranium and citrus oil. He had no 
sophisticated equipment at his disposal and utilized earthen pots and metallic vessels 
manufactured by local potters and blacksmiths. He achieved excellent results and the product 
was marketable. However, this enterprise failed, as the business partners could not pull together 
for long. 

Puran Singh revived his interest in essential oils after joining FRI, Dehradun in 1908. Here, 
the environment was conducive for research and facilities were available for the promotion of 
his research projects. He worked on the isolation and analysis of essential oils from Eucalyptus 
globulus, khus, geranium, winter-green, sandalwood, and camphor oil. For distillation of camphor 
oil, a new condenser was developed by him. 

Puran Singh was very keen to promote essential oil industry in India. He determined the oil 
values of forest oil seeds and suggested improved techniques for the extraction, distillation and 
clarification of turpentine oil from chir resin, Pznus khasya, Pinus merkusii and Pinus excelsa. He also 
prepared rosin from the oleoresin of Pinus /ongifola and oleo gum resin of Boswelha serrata. ‘The 
medicinal use of essential oils was recommended by Puran Singh. 

After his retirement from FRI, he devoted himself wholeheartedly to the promotion of 
essential oil cultivation and industry in India. Puran Singh was employed by Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior during 1919-23. He started cultivation of Rosha grass and Eucalyptus globulus in barren 
land. A factory was set up for the extraction of essential oil and the product was exported to 
England. The British Government was so impressed by his ingenuity and enterprise that Puran 
Singh was given 15 squares of land (morabbas) on lease in the district of Sheikhupura (Chak No. 
73/19 near Nankana Sahib, now in Pakistan) for cultivation and export of Rosha grass. He left 
this project in 1928 when the whole crop was destroyed due to floods. 

Puran Singh collected a variety of oil seeds of forest origin and estimated their fat and oil 
contents. He studied the oil value of sandalwood from South India and suggested improved 
methods of cultivation and extraction to promote the sandalwood oil industry. 


Production of Tannins 

Puran Singh took special interest in improving the quality and production of tannins in 
India. He published more than two-dozen reports in Indian Forester, Forest Bulletin and Indian 
Forest Memoirs from 1908 to 1918. He made extensive survey of Indian forests from Himalayas 
to the eastern regions, including Bengal, Assam and Burma (which was part of India then). 

In 1908, Puran Singh set up a laboratory for Chemistry of Forest Products in FRI from 
scratch and published three notes on the analysis of cutch and preparation of pure catechin, 
utilisation of khair forests for cutch and katha manufacture and preparation of Ngai camphor. 
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Studies were carried out on tannins of Mangrove (Rdizophora muocronata), mnyrobalans, Pestacia 
integerrima, Arwal (Cassia auriculata) and walnut. Tannin extract was also prepared from barks of 
Indian oak. Terminaha tomentosa, and Panga fruits or Burmese myrobalans. Katha was prepared 
from dead wood of Acacia. 

In India, tannins were estimated by local manufacturers using hide powder. Puran Singh 
introduced the use of freshly prepared nickel hydroxide for the analysis of tannin. He also 
studied the effect of addition of fat to the tannin extract and effect of storage on tanning 
materials. 

Studies on Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

Puran Singh specialised in pharmaceutical chemistry from Tokyo University in 1903. He 
could not utilize his talents and expertise in this field after joining FRI. However, he took keen 
interest in the cultivation of drug-yielding plants in Indian forests. A report was published in 
Indian Forester during 1913 highlighting this aspect. Camphor content of Czmnamomum camphora 
erown at Dehradun was determined. Therapeutic value of some essential oils, e.g. sandalwood 
and wintergreen, was assessed by Puran Singh and their use in drug manufacture was 
recommended. He also studied the effect of mineral salts as fish poison. He studied earth eating 
habits of the Indian deer and drew some conclusions about this tendency of Indian women 
during their pregnancy. 


Miscellaneous Research Activities 

Puran Singh carried out research investigations in various other fields. He initiated studies 
on the preparation of pure shellac and Burmese varnish. In 1910, he reported his results on 
analytical constants of shellac, lac, resin and lac wax in the Journal of Chemical Society. He 
carried out calorimetric tests on Indian woods, which proved to be of high scientific value. The 
composition of Ceara rubber from Coorg was determined by Puran Singh. He prepared wood- 
tar by destructive distillation of wood. A method for distinguishing powellised and unpowellised 
woods and a field test for the identification of paraffin in bees wax were developed by Puran 
Singh. Along with R.S. Pearson, he prepared charcoal briquettes from Indian woods in 1918, a 
technique now being revived by scientists of ITT, New Delhi under a programme on efficient use 
of fuelwood. 

Puran Singh worked as a Sugar Chemist in the sugar factory of Sir Sundar Singh Mayithia in 
Sardarshahr near Gorakhpur during 1923-25. He patented a novel technique for cleaning and 
decoloration of crystal sugar prepared from raw sugar. This technique became very popular in 
Indian sugar industry, as it did away with the use of bone charcoal, which was disliked by all 
Indians in general, and the Brahmins in particular. Puran Singh had no research facility and 
approach to scientific journals during this period. It was his genius to invent a new technique in 
an entirely new field for which he received great appreciation from Indian fellow chemists at the 
Indian Science Congress session held at B.H.U., Varanasi. 

Punjabi University, Patiala, has published recently all the literary works of Professor Puran 
Singh, which run into two-dozen volumes in English, Punjabi and Hindi. He was a great mystic 
poet and interpreter of Sikh scriptures. He was a great visionary who predicted the fall of 
communism and break up of Soviet Union. His writings have much relevance to the present 
Punjab crisis and provide some unique insights for finding solution to the problem’. Puran Singh 
aspired for a Nobel Prize in literature’. He died on 31 March 1931 in Dehradun at the age of 50. 
He was a scientist by training and profession. Unfortunately, no attempt has been made so far to 
evaluate his scientific contributions, though he was a founder of Chemistry of Forest Products in 
India. 
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PROF PURAN SINGH - A WHITMAN RE-INCARNATED IN PUNJAB 


Puran Singh’s thought was shaped by four climactic events in life, and these were his 
Japanese experience, his encounter with Whitman, his discipleship of Swami Ram Tiratha, and 
his meeting with Bhai Vir Singh. Puran Singh was introduced to Walt Whitman during his 
studentship in Japan in 1901 through an American Professor teaching at Tokyo University. He 
read his ‘Leaves of Grass’ and was so much infatuated with Whitman’s verse that it became the 
condition of his poetic and craft’. 

Whitman-Puran Singh identity is so complete as to almost suggest the idea of poetic 
reincarnation. It is not so much mental similarity as the psychic unity of the soul-consciousness 
underlying the Sikh compositions and Leaves of Grass. Whitman and Puran Singh had a similar 
Philosophy of Poetry. Both regarded the poet as a person possessed in whom the utterance 
became the message in the very act of creation. It will be helpful to trace briefly the story of 
their affinities by drawing parallels from their life and works. 


Inspiration 

Whitman admitted in 1860 to Trowbridge that he could never have written his poems if he 
had not first come to himself by reading Emerson in 1854. “I was simmering, simmering, 
simmering, Emerson brought me to boil.” 

Puran Singh was influenced by Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass but the real inspiration 
came after his meeting with Bhai Vir Singh during the Sikh Educational Conference held at 
Sialkot in 1912. He records this event in his own words: 

‘CH Asa ust ag Ate ed 3 a House ce ches Je, wig wre t fqu ae 
ae Unat Afos a AS go S fms Ht Bact ore afes S fet 3 OH fas TH 
ond fed, SAt HS AU ase fea HS UATat ast wry yo wet” | 


Idea of the Poet 

Whitman felt that the personality of the poet and the poem he creates cannot be 
separated. All the beauty of poem, he wrote, comes from beautiful blood and beautiful brain. In 
a long paragraph of the Preface he tells what the embryonic poet should do: love nature and 
stand for the common people, re-examine all you have been taught in the school, church or 
books, and dismiss whatever insults your soul; then your very flesh shall be a great poem and 
have the richest fluency not only in its words but in the silent lines of its lips and face and 
between the lashes of your eyes and in every notion and joint of your body. While common 
people can see the physical appearance of things, it is the poet who shows them the underlying 
spiritual meaning. Whitman even gives the poet a Christ-like healing power. The poet will 
replace the priest because of his realization of man’s divinity. ° 

Puran Singh writes in a similar vein (Spirit of Oriental Poetry): Our idea of the poet is that 
of a man who can, by the mere opening of his own eyes, enable others to see the Divine; whose 
one glance can be our whole knowledge. Whatsoever weighs down the inner self and seeks to 
imprison it in illusion is foreign to the spirit of poetry. It is irreligious. True poetry must free us. 
He is the poet who converses with the beings of light from the inner realms of soul-the self and 
here on earth represents God more than man. Any below this level of inspiration of rapture and 
prophetic vision is poetic, but not the poet. The poetic among us are the highest men who, in 
higher altitudes, touch the footprints of the sacred poets that come down to us as inspired beings 
from on high. 


Poet and Scientist 
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Whitman also establishes the relationship between the poet and the scientist°: the scientist 1s 
the father and the law-giver of poets. The poets are born of the father stuff of the scientists, 
who develop the souls of the poet, their vision of reality of life and universe. The poets must do 
more than mention the achievements of science, they have to fuse science into poetry. 
Whitman feels that scientist’s construction underlies the structure of every perfect poem. 
Wordsworth has defined poetry as the impassioned expression which is the countenance of all 
science. Puran Singh fully realized the truth of it in his own life. For him poetry and science 
were not two opposite poles of reality as is often believed. He saw the inner identity which 
eludes the critical eye. 

Puran Singh worked as scientist, to earn his livelihood, throughout his life. He got 
specialized training in Pharmaceutical Chemistry from Tokyo University (1900-1903) and served 
as a research chemist at F.R.I., Dehradun for over a decade. He published 53 research papers 
and memoirs on the basis of his research investigations. Purn Singh was a member of Royal 
Chemical Society, London and Chemical Society of Japan. 

There is no apparent contradiction between Purn Singh’s scientific self and literary self. He 
was a distinguished chemist of his times as well as a creative genius in literature. The following 
examples illustrate the imprint of his scientific career on his literary writings: 

(1) Iam for the physics of the soul which is the physics of the beauty of the body too. I 

love the myriad forms divine. (Spirit of the Sikh, Music of the Soul, p.117) 

Gi. guess the very radium of mind has been slowly allowed to degenerate into sinking 
lead. 

(itt) Impertinent desires dim his faith and bend it beyond the limits of elasticity.” 

(iv) We, too, if we rise not to our full moral stature, shall soon become fossils, not Sikhs. 

(v) As the chemist talks of pure elements occurring in nature, the Guru refers to pure 
people of cosmic spirit. 


Poets of Free Verse 

Whitman and Puran Singh both rebelled against the gagger and gilt of the metre-making 
argument as Emerson said. Style for Whitman, as Norman Forester rightly says, is not dress of 
thought but a shaping from within, is not mechanical but organic. Whitman even uses the 
mirror image to suggest the relationship between poetry and life. The organic relation between 
form and subject-matter should not be marred by superimposing conventional ornaments. The 
form of poems should develop like the plants and trees. 

Since Puran Singh’s infatuation with Whitman’s verse becomes the condition of his 
poetics and craft, all his poetry is written in verse “bre. He is the first Punjabi poet who 
introduced this style in Punjabi poetry. The titles of his collections also reflect this character viz. 
“Khule Ghund, Khule Lekh, Khule Asmani Rang and Khule Maidan.” 


Ideas about Democracy 
Puran Singh and Walt Whitman differ in their ideas on Democratic state. Puran Singh is a 
follower of Carlyle and a preacher of Khalsa ideal of Guru Gobind Singh in his writings whereas 
Whitman defends democracy in Democratic Vistas first published in “The Galaxy’ in December 
1867 and May, 1868 in two components as Democracy and Personalism, respectively. 
Democracy is an answer to Carlyle’s scathing attack on democracy in Shooting Niagara; 
published in England in August, 1867. While recognizing the shortcomings of American 
democratic state, Whitman was idealistic and writing more of the future of democracy than of its 
achievements to date: 
“ Far, far, indeed, stretch, in distance, our Vistas. Whitman’s basic argument in 
Democratic Vistas is that a democratic literature is needed to provide the people with 
archetypal models of character and behaviour for educating people for genuinely 
democratic society of the future. Whitman’s poet creates models for the instruction of 
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common people, each one of whom is as good as a prince. The existence of 
democracy depends upon the improvement of the character and personality of the 
common people, and the poet has to help in it. The unlimited growth of the individual 
and the equality of such infinite individuals are the two principles on which the 
successful working of future democracy depends”’. 

Puran Singh is emphatic in his criticism of democracy of mere votes and elections. “Great 
men are true representatives of the people. So they have been in all ages, for true greatness is 
always representative. But the giants are gone and now the tiny dwarfs flutter and shake their 
wings. They have not the soul in them to take any responsibility. They have misunderstood 
democracy. By the introduction of the idea of democracy into politics, perhaps, that tall, 
Himalayan kind of human personality has been made impossible. All have become sand grains 
in one great level desert. The winds blow and the heaps of sand are gathered here and there and 
then are blown away. Such ts the fate of human affairs in this age-a significant fate. All ideals 
are in the melting pot and from the great liquid will crystallize the New Ideals. Then the world 
tired of these dwarfs will cry for its old Himalayan giants again. Down with Democracy will they 
cry as they once cried Down with Kingship”’. 

Again, he seems to contradict Mahatma Gandhi: “There is no such thing as Swa-raj, self- 
sovernment: we are always governed best by a noble man, not by ourselves if we are not so 
noble. The rest are mere words, votes, democracy”. 

However, Whitman and Puran Singh both stress the role of comradeship in making the 
democracy a success. Comradeship counterbalances the materialistic side of democracy and 
spiritualizes it, without it, democracy will be incomplete, in vain, and incapable of perpetuating 
itself. Puran Singh writes in a similar strain: “The bread affairs engross all political activity of 
man, and the true progress of man is to make it so simple as the provision of sunlight by the sun. 
The state needs to be organized on the rich love of man to man. Work makes us spiritual. The 
selfishness of man cannot be got rid of by small men like Lenin and Trotsky”. 

Puran Singh preaches Khalsa ideal of spiritual democracy in the world. True democracy 
lives in the shadow of the soul consciousness of Guru Nanak. Man needs to be truly and 
inwardly a divine aristocrat to be truly democratic in this world. In the constitution of the 
Khalsa commonwealth, the greatest act of genius of Guru Gobind Singh was when he 
transferred the divine sovereignty vested in him to the God-inspired people, the Khalsa. 

Democracy, the dream of modern civilisation was established in this part of Asia in the 
exact modern sense in the realization of the spirit of Man. And the mortal fallacies which 
poison the human thought among the Soviets were avoided by the Khalsa. The Khalsa made 
democracy its daily practice, driven by the inner feeling that is reborn of the spirit of the Guru, 
that all men are brothers. Democracy is not conceived as a social system, but as a true inner 
spirit-born feeling. Democracy is the moral feeling that naturally wells up in the Informed ones. 

The humblest brick-lifter has equal rights of joy and life with the king. A labourer who 
feels richer than a king and a king who feels poorer than a labourer- this is democracy of the 
spirit. Their self, their I, was realilsed as the Guru’s self in every Sikh. The glorious Guru 
Gobind Singh called this commonwealth the Khalsa, his son, and laid the infant in the lap of the 
Mother-Mata Sahib Devan. Physical birth became by this act of love a negligible accident. And 
the Khalsa stood bound by its moral rebirth as one individual, one person, the Son of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

The alternations of the outer condition of life, even political revolutions cannot secure the 
equal distribution of land and wealth and labour; they cannot transmute human nature. Unless 
the change be wrought within, the volcanoes will burst forth again, and the lava shall flow as 
before, and all our leveling of conditions will be in vain. The Guru visualilzed this and leaving 
the outer surfaces of human nature untouched, changed the inner springs of action. 


Whitman and Khalsa Ideal 
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Puran Singh identifies the Khalsa ideal of Guru Gobind Singh in the writings of Walt 
Whitman. This identity is so complete that he called him “A Guru Sikh born in America to 
preach the Guru’s ideal to the modern mind. Puran Singh further elaborates: “Walt Whitman is 
one of the Western apostles of the Guru’s spirit. Many more will rise and the Guru Granth shall 
be sung by Humanity gathered in great Guru’s heart. The modern world is in ferment. The 
Gutu’s Ideal of the Khalsa is pregnant with that fount of power of the Deep Repose (Sahe/) 
which the modern world is seeking (Spirit of the Sikh, Part I, Vol.1, P.60). 


Parallels in Poetry of Whitman and Puran Singh 

It is remarkable that both the great poets adopt not only the same style but also the same 
form and content for their muse. Both sing of common people, ordinary things and God in the 
world of men and matter. Both are singers of glory of their native lands. While Whitman 1s 
more athletic and sensuous in his songs, Purn Singh is more feminine and puritan in love. Both 
sing the praise of senses: “Our senses are not hallucinated, but they need a still greater 
amplification and quickening to see the spontaneous working of the cosmic person”. (Spirit of 
the Sikh, p. 142). 

When I see the oxen eating and eating straw, I look at them for long, since this act of 
gluttony, when they have such large bodies, is the highest spiritual act, compared with the non- 
eating of the huge boulder. Senses and their excitements and pleasures too, of animals, including 
the human animal, are, from this viewpoint, highly interesting spiritual acts”. (Spirit Born 
People, p. 112). 


(1) I celebrate Myself 
And what I assume you shall assume 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


(Walt Whitman, Song of Myself) 


Hofeat | He urs wTUST | 
2u 3 Judd TSt ad AT | 
3TH at aig, F ats at ug, 
& WHet c HET | 
(Puran Singh: H& ut J aTUST) 


(it) Loafe with me on the grass 
Loose the stop from your throat 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want 
Not custom or lecture-only the lull I like. 
(Walt Whitman) 


una aT gu Puls, Yde’ J THet J SHS 
ay dy HS HS Bs 
H Hs Hs un ate S 
Mat Fe HS fae | 
(Puran Singh: UF ddd) 


it) And that all the men ever born are also 
my brothers and the women my sisters and lovers. 
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(Walt Whitman) 


mT He Start aft, nt TS Tid | 
MAY SH fas AYE | 


(Puran Singh: dtd J 81 


Whitman’s Idea of Self 

Whitman believed that there is a distinction between one’s mere personality and the deeper 
self (or between ego and soul). He believed that Self is of the same essence as the Universal 
spirit, as Indian philosophers do in the phrase ‘Atman is Brahman’. He believed that true 
knowledge is to be acquired not through the senses or the intellect, but through union with the 
self. At such moments of union (merger) the gum is washed from one’s eyes, and one can read 
an infinite lesson in common things, discovering that a mouse, for example, is miracle enough to 
stagger sextillions of infidels. This true knowledge is available to every man and woman, since 
each conceals a divine self. Moreover, divinity of all implies the perfect equality of all, the 
immortality of all, and the Universal duty of loving one another. 


Influence of Indian Philosophy 

Whitman has no occasion to read Bhagwat Gita and Upanishads but his ideas find their 
roots in Indian philosophy or Buddhist Mahayana system. However, he was not sublime like 
Indian Philosopher (rishis). Remaining for a long time in the dangerous phase of self-inflation 
(or dilation) and regarding himself as a God-inspired prophet, he kept looking about for other 
new doctrines to prophecy. American nationalism, unashamed sex, Wander Speaker and singer 
of self were some of the outlets he found for his prophetic vision. Whitman had originally been 
writing about a ‘not-myself a representative figure who, by achieving union with his trans- 
personal soul, had realized the possibilities latent in every man and woman. 


Identical Twins 

The twinship image of Whitman and Puran Singh is reinforced by their striking physical 
resemblance. Each was in his own way a compellingly handsome man with the face washed in 
radiant glow. Whitman and Puran Singh had a similar philosophy of poetry. Both regarded the 
poet as the person possessed in whom the utterance became the message in the very act of 
creation. 

Both in Whitman and Puran Singh, the imagery of eruption, plunge, sweep and flight is 
pervasive. Whitman shows fondness for the word “Electric” and we see in his poetry not only 
illuminations but charges and sparks also. Puran Singh is also inebriated by sheer sparkle, dazzle 
and dapple of things and objects in the world. Both reject pain, suffering, tragedy and evil. Puran 
Singh’s worldview is rooted in Gurbani, and as such, all suffering is sublimated, subsumed and 
transcended. Both reject cold philosophy, metaphysical wilderness, systematization and 
Brahmanical logic chopping in their poetry. 
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PURAN SINGH’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE POETS OF EAST AND WEST 


Puran Singh, a unique synthesis of a poet and scientist, rose like a celestial star on the 
firmament of modern Indian literature. In 1900, he was registered as a special student in Tokyo 
University and after his return to India published 53 research papers in the field of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. He was a prolific writer and wrote about two-dozen books in 
English, Punjabi and Hindi literature. This essay is based on the excerpts from his book “The 
Spirit of Oriental Poetry”, which was published in 1926 by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Londn in Trubner’s Oriental Series. He provides an interesting commentary on the great 
poets of the West and the East. 


The Divine Poet 

We love our poet rather than his poetry, our artist rather than his art. Hours spent with the 
Beloved in sweet calm, mingling our breath with His, are diviner by far than the chant of His 
songs without His presence. In exuberance of inspiration nothing suffices but His person, the 
touching of His Lotus feet brings the honey of eternity. 

Mere literature is starvation. Unless we see His tent somewhere in the forest the landscape 
is empty. To that messenger alone do both man and nature give their love and sacrifice, who 
proclaims where the camp of the Beloved is pitched today. 

Our idea of the poet is that of a man who can, by the mere opening of his own eyes, enable 
others to see the Divine, whose one glance can be our whole knowledge. “How do you realise 
the Brahmar” the wise men of the East asked the poet in the forest, as we read in the 
Upanishadas. He smiled and they bowed down saying, “Our doubts are dispelled, we know the 
Truth. The knots of our hearts have opened, the Lotus has bloomed in us, and we have attained 
peace.” 

Whatsoever weighs down the inner self and seeks to imprison it in illusion is foreign to the 
spirit of poetry. It is irreligious. True poetry must free us. There is no freedom in sorrow and 
renunciation, however perfect - Freedom lies in the full realization of the Divine within our own 
soul. 

He is the poet who converses with the beings of light from the inner realms of the soul — 
the self — and here on earth represents God more than man. Any below this level of inspiration 
of rapture and prophetic vision is poetic, but not the poet. The poetic among us are the highest 
men who, in higher altitudes, touch the footprints of the sacred poets that come down to us as 


inspired beings from on high. 


Poets of the West 

Shakespeare’s imagination could not go beyond the lower spirit-world from which ghosts 
come to graveyards at night and fly away at the breaking of the dawn. This great dramatist was 
not able to pierce Reality beyond the surface-movements of an ego fettered by its own desires. 

Tragedy is a surface phenomenon, there is no hell save that we create for ourselves. Life 1s 
an infinite paradise. They who write tragedies are not yet enlightened. The function of poetry is 
to help us win our own paradise, but after reading Shakespeare, all that survives is a mental hell 
in which we may pass our days in unnecessary, artificial, yet terrible, agony. To produce sadness 
in the human mind may be wise, but it does not belong to the higher art of life which imparts 
bliss and banishes all sorrow. Let me look at the glory of heaven. I am ashamed at the revelations 
of my nature that Shakespeare makes. Open the door, let me fly out, seeking God’s mercy. 

Perhaps we of the East can never catch the tunes of the Western poets, but viewed broadly, 
from our stand-point they are strange, very strange, in as much as they strike us as the voices of 
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mighty geniuses who forget themselves, and find so much childish joy in playing with coloured 
toys. It was better to go on repeating the Bible, rather than keep writing our so-called poetry. 
Only when the songs of the Western poets resemble the poetry of the Bible, are they in any 
degree truly poetic. 

Tennyson devotes much time to seeking that his verses rhyme well. I cannot endure him 
for his fault of being faultless. He is a wonder-palace of English literature, a great aristocrat and a 
ereat artist, but nothing more. He has not the imperfections of the real genuine hearer of the 
wotd of God, that word that maddens one with its infinite sweetness. 

Tennyson is artistic, melodious, philosophical, but he has not the insanity that can break off 
from finite measures in sheer joy. He has more of assimilation than of self-realization and on the 
whole he is tame, finite and deliberate. He bears the burden of his art upon his back. Such men, 
accustomed to fine clothes and the palace atmosphere have not had the Dantesque baptism of 
the fire, of God. They are typical intellectualists of our age, heavy wrinkled, and on the whole, 
foolish, for they lose the prize of living in simple intimacy with love, in the intricate folds of the 
soulless drapery of a fine but empty drawing-room. 

We of the East admire the lark soaring upto the sky rather than the miner delving for 
diamonds in the endless beds of the conglomerate. What is the use of analysing human nature 
when we wish to transcend it. Browning’s poetry 1s preoccupied with human psychology, he has 
a clairvoyant omniscience. The best service of man, however, is not to find wisdom for him, but 
to discover the substance of joy, and we can only do this by finding it in ourselves. But who has 
found the gladness of his soul? Browning strikes me as a great sculptor who delights in making 
dumb clay speak for him. Shelley is the type of our Bhakta. Men and things weigh upon him, and 
his likes and dislikes are prophetic of what company he should have to keep himself well- 
balanced in his own heaven of joy. 

Wordsworth exhausted himself in the delight of preaching the evident moral of beauty. He 
is, however, the true naturalist and; as the Japanese would say, “The reader of the book of green 
cover.” He is more preacher than poet, and often redundant and exasperating in his sermons. 

Milton is sublime. The purity of his vision commands a grand language and he is of the 
choir of heaven. He stands by himself like a mountain as a great disciple-poet of Christianity. He 
has the peace and patience of the Bible. Singing in his perfect English, Milton stands in the light 
that beats upon the Throne of Christ. 

William Blake is the poet of our hearts. The perfume of God is in him and he is a 
companion of the soul. He has the spiritual viston with which Christ endowed his apostles. 
William Blake is like the celestial zephyr of the West. He is a true Christian, a disciple-poet rich 
with vision and spiritual glow. He burns amidst a galaxy of Western spiritual geniuses, with a 
brightness all his own. 

Carlyle’s ringing prose-poetry pierces the soul, it has in it the flutter of a bird wounded by 
an arrow from the unseen; the wounds of the eternal makes him ever awake to the verities of life 
and death. 

It was Goethe who first saw the loftiness of a truly Eastern intuition, and perceived the 
gleams that hide in the heart of the seers of ‘Simrin’. He appreciated the genius of the prophets 
and caught glimpses of the world of souls beyond the black curtain of death. He touched their 
gems and saw the beauty of their rare waters, he was one of the best disciples of the West. From 
him arise again in Europe, and afterwards in America, the Devan of Hafiz and the Ashram of 
Kanva Rishi. In true devotion to Truth, and loftiness of imagination, Goethe is a modem 
prophet. His sympathy is so large and personal that he is a child amongst children and a king 
amongst men. The literature created by him is nearest in its effect to the Bible. It is the sermon 
of renunciation in love, “Do not abandon what you give away.” His Faust is deeply spiritual and 
is the most wonderful study of the maya of creation, and of the triumph of the “inner man” over 
the “outer.” The divine man, unlike mere man, is always victorious in his everlasting striving 
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after God. Goethe has within him some traits of the character and personality known to us as 
Krishna. 

Walt Whitman is a singular flower of America. His “Leaves of Grass” are light as the songs 
of birds. His largeness, his steady gaze on Reality, his unfailing joy of self realization, his self- 
contradiction in the unbalanced yet balanced insanity of the Infinite, is very refreshing. His 
ereatest charm lies in the fact that he is neither a musician nor an artist, so he enjoys to himself 
his conversations with God, like Moses of old. Nothing is sufficient for him, so thirsty is he for 
the infinite. His immensity breaks all conventions, and in him we find the true wildness of the 
poet. He had glimpses of cosmic consciousness, and in him alone, the human mind, so prone to 
indulge in analysis and explanation, even in poetry, is plunged again and again into the unknown 
wholeness of divine feeling. This wholeness of thought and feeling is most marvellous in 
Whitman, he eludes all analysis and passes over all differences. As in the hot deserts, wine is not 
so refreshing as a draught of cool well water, so in the vast desert of life the Tennysonian rhymes 
and metres are no match for the inspiring vital radiations of Whitman’s soul. What are poor 
measures of music? Such tunes as are sung by the mountain winds when they pass rustling 
through the pine forests, rarely rise from the art of a Wagner. We catch and tame wild birds for 
out table, and so we tame the music of life to some peculiar range of our ear. There is a poetic 
silence, which, in a word, in a smile, in a twinkle, gtves more than volumes of well-woven verses. 
Ah, those well-woven poems! Let the whole lot sink to the bottom of the sea! They are veils on 
the face of God ! To attempt to clothe deep feelings in the livery of rhyme is fatal, unless one is 
merely composing what is pretty. 

Edward Carpenter is heavy with intellectual mysticism. He is unnecessarily redundant. 
Over-much thinking is a drawback to true poetry, though thoughts are always heavy. Flashes 
alone constitute the strength of a great mind. Emerson and Carpenter, notwithstanding their 
erand flights, are, on the whole, not “light”. Yet both are great expounders of the ancient 
wisdom of the West. They are learned and wize, erudite and scholarly, but we, of the East, ask 
for much more than that in true poetry. 

Men living by the fountain of life look different, have different tone and different colour 
from those who dwell there in mere imagination! Such is the difference between truth itself and 
the mere intellectual knowledge of truth. 

All modern poetry is well pruned ancient mythology, but by pruning it has been reduced to 
a neat littleness-gone is its vastness, its infinity of meaning, its unfathomable and unknown 
depths of life. Instead of the giant pine forests of old we have the well-mown lawns with nothing 
superfluous, little does the modern mind appreciate that one live thought needs infinity of the 
“Superfluous” in order to grow. 


Indian Poets 

Rabindra Nath Tagore is a beautiful illusion of many minds and resembles none in 
particular. Like Tennyson, his originality is of the lion eating other people’s flesh and making it 
his own. The Upanishadas feed him and Upanishadas come out of him. The million poetic 
voices of the streets of India enter into him and become a strange music for the whole world. He 
is the sweetest and ablest interpreter that the Hindu philosophy has captured. He ts rare, the 
product of centuries. 

Tagore is not so bold a thinker on spiritual matters as Vivekananda or Rama Krishna 
Paramahansa. His vague and mystic suggestiveness is good preaching, but he creates no life, he 
pleases and enthrals, but there it ends. His poetry has not enough blood to inspire in another 
something like itself. It exhausts its own suggestion in beautiful vagueness, in charming 
inaccessibility, in evanescent beauty. Vivekananda, a great bold brother of man, a ringing man, 
though not as artistic or polished, perhaps not so international as Tagore, passes into the very 
heart of man. He is uncouth compared to Tagore, but his uncouthness has strength, passion and 
an infinite enterprise of faith. He is greater poet than Tagore in his savage intensity of emotion. 
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Vivekananda is strong with the authority to preach that his master gave him and he preaches. 
One moonlit night, while walking alone in one of his Himalayan resorts, he was approached by 
Miss Margaret Noble for the gift of blessings that the ancient monks of India are famed for 
bestowing. The disciple of the Master, in the name of Rama Krishna Paramahansa, his Guru, 
looked at her, spread his hand over her head and changed her whole life by that lyrical touch. 
Out of this noble Irish woman, the Swami created the devoted disciple Nivedita of Rama 
Krishna. Vivekananda is in touch with the higher spiritual worlds is a faqir, while Tagore realizes 
the shadows of this little world of matter we see and sense into very gods. Tagore is a creator of 
poems, Vivekananda of poets. 

The poems of Sarojini Naidu, a bright Bengali, are full of the sweetness of life’s romance, It 
is a pity she has cast in her lot with that class who love to remain all their life mere school boys 
and girls and treat the world as a debating club where poems can be read, songs sung and politics 
discussed endlessly. This class is growing apace in the empty world and calls itself the class of 
public workers; she fills a place there with joy. In her poetry, she is more Persian and Urduic in 
her style than Bengali, the child of spring that catches notes from the throats of birds! 

There is a dance in her words which reminds one of Shelley. In her silence and Dhyanam, 
not as poetic as Toru Dutt, there is a dream in her eyes that keeps her heart burning with the 
joys of life. Her music is intoxicating. We have lost a crystal stream of passionate verse in the 
dryness of Indian politics, one more life lost for eradicating political wickedness of man. 
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THE MYSTIC HAIR 


When the Guru touched my hair and blessed me, how could I bear my hair being shorn? I 
nestle the fragrance of His touch in my tresses. I am the bride. They, of the modern era, have 
bobbed the bride, but the Sacred Braids of the Christ still remain the most beautiful adornment 
of man’s or woman’s head. The lightning spark is concealed in the wool of the wandering cloud 
in the sky, and the life-spark of the Guru is hidden in this sheaf of hair. The tresses of hair are as 
clouds round a snowy peak. They always gather, gather, they always rain, rain. In my sacred 
tresses flows the trinity of the Ganga, the Jamna and the Godavari. 

The Guru has buried the disciples under heaps of grass. He has concealed His handicraft in 
hanks of hair. Very irrational, they say. Possibly, very superstitious, Ay! but, I love the Guru’s 
superstition, the Guru’s myth. These preserve the life-sparks more effectively than the reason of 
man. In the fleecy clouds is the lightning. In those hanks of hair, there is the truth of His burning 
bosom divine. The Christ in his bride-braids is certainly more beautiful even as a man, as a 
woman-born, than any clean-shaven modern face. This machine-like man is far removed from 
His self, the Great Guru of love. 

The working people of the Punjab-the low castes, the sweepers, the labourers, the masons 
and the farmers-were the first to realise the revolutionary significance of the Guru’s injunction. 
In obeying him, they achieved a new dignity of manhood; they found freedom, they found their 
lost soul; they realised themselves. By the Guru’s touch they became great, noble, alive; and it is 
they who found that if such a great liberator, who has turned the butcher’s knife into gold, pure 
gold, knows what he is saying, the preservation of their personal love for him means that they 
must wear their hair as the lion his mane. My body is of no consequence to me, I have to live 
looking at the moon of His face. Those who think of the body are not of the spirit. 

Assutedly, without the hair-idea of Guru Gobind Singh, there would have been no Sikh 
song and life today, except that the Guru Granth would possibly have been another Purana of 
the Hindus. Taking away the Sikh’s hair is to put him off from his intensely reactive inspiration 
which has been so far a source of strength to the Hindu also. The long hair makes him 
distinctive; it does not alienate him. The spirit itself would have died without this unkempt ex- 
terior. The disappearance of the Sikh as such means the loss of a great national asset of power 
and inspiration for the Hindu himself. If the disciples of Guru Gobind Singh wish to become 
ereat as a political race, great as Walt Whitman says America seemed to be, then they may do 
what they will, but they cease to be His disciples. So the tresses of the Sikhs have preserved in 
them the Sikh history, which everybody else in the Punjab has already forgotten. They are an 
aspect of his deep, boundless gratitude to a Guru who staked his life; nay, his very religion to 
revive a dead people. 

Those who do not yet understand the Law of Love cannot and should not wear the 
Master’s knot of the Sacred tresses, and those who do, should wear it as a token of spiritual 
isolation from the herd. So did Guru Gobind Singh command. And obedience to him is life. 
There is no life outside that Great Love. 

The aim of the Brothers of the Tress-Knot of Guru Gobind Singh is different, different 
their direction, different their persuasion. Each Sikh wears the hair and the beard of Guru 
Gobind Singh. We are moulded in His own image. 


~~ ~~ 
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PURAN SINGH’S CONCEPT OF KHALSA DEMOCRACY 


The Sikhs are creations of the Guru’s universal love. They are by their very birth of His 
spirit citizens of the world. The world of thought has yet to understand the Ten Gurus in the 
splendour of their thought which has been misunderstood due to Brahmanical environment 
which always has been inimical to the true cultural progress of man. 

The Khalsa is the ideal, future international state of man: it is an absolute monarchy of the 
kingdom of heaven for each and every man, the absolute democracy, distribution of bread and 
raiment of the kingdom of labour on this earth - all in one. It is democracy of feeling all on this 
physical plane of life, where most misery is due to man’s callousness to man. It is brotherhood of 
the souls where intensity of feeling burns out all differences. 

In the realms of the soul, each is to have his own measure of the Guru’s joy and sorrow and 
love and feeling and spiritual delight, according to his individual capacity. This will constitute the 
measure of the real aristocracy of each one’s genius; but bread and raiment, the barest necessities 
of the physical body shall, in this kingdom of love for the Guru, never be denied to any one. If 
the Guru’s ideal state, or even an approach to it, is ever made by man, no one will thenceforward 
die of hunger or go naked. Death cannot be prevented, innate differences cannot be destroyed; 
but physical privation will be prevented here on this earth by man himself. Let mountains be 
high, flowers small and grass low, but all shall be clothed with the beauty of God and fed with 
His abundance. The true vindication of the Khalsa commonwealth and its ideals as announced 
by Guru Gobind Singh, have yet to appear in terms of the practice of those ideals by those 
having faith in the Guru. The modern world is, however, busy evolving its version of the Guru’s 
Khalsa state out of social chaos. This much be said at once, that the Khalsa is more than a mere 
republic of votes of little men who must be influenced to give votes. It is more than the Soviet, 
which aims at the change of political environment and Law, to bring the Heaven of equal 
distribution on earth because without the transmutation of the animal substance of man, of 
selfishness into sympathy, there can be no true socialism. 


The Guru Khalsa state is based on the essential goodness of humanity, which longs to share 
the mystery and secret of the Creator, and longs to love the Beautiful One living in His creation. 
The Guru thus admits man to an inner kingdom of the soul, Where each and every person 
receives such abundance of pleasure and the beauty of His Love, that selfishness dies of itself. 
Inspiration to the higher life drives out the lower. Each one, according to his worth and capacity 
to contain, has enough of the inner rapture of the beauty of God in him, so that he lives quite 
happy and contented without interfering in anyone’s affairs or robbing any of his rightful 
freedom to increase his own pleasures. This endless self-sacrifice in utter gladness of a new 
realization is the sign and symptom of the true “Nam’ culture of the Guru. No one can be man 
of truly human society, who has not obtained this divine spark which puts the self at rest, which 
thereby imbibes a nobility from God to leave everything along and gaze at Him with unending 
rapture and renunciation. Man needs to be truly and inwardly a divine aristocrat to be truly 
democratic in this world. 

In the constitution of the Khalsa commonwealth, the greatest act of genius of Guru 
Gobind Singh was when he transferred the divine sovereignty vested in him to the God-inspired 
people, the Khalsa. When speaking of the people, the Guru speaks of the people whose 
personality is transmuted into the divine personality of selfless being. As the chemist talks of 
pure elements just as they occur in nature, the Guru refers to the ‘pure’ of the cosmic Spirit and 
not as they are found with their blind animal instincts. In this one act lies our history and the 
future history of human progtess. 
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In the Khalsa constitution, the people inspired by the natural goodness of humanity, by the 
spontaneous Divinity of God, by the Guru’s mystic presence in all beings, are made supreme. 
They are the embodiment of Law and Justice fulfilled for ever in the love of Man. This state has 
but the Guru as personal God. In this state, the Khalsa, the law of man’s natural goodness is the 
only law. 

In the Guru Khalsa state there can be no other law but be good, do good, think good, live 
good. For goodness is the fragrance of the life of the spirit; mercy, charity, love, helping fellow 
beings, feeling miserable at the misery of others, washing the soiled are the natural emanations of 
the life of the truly cultured man who is the embodiment of God on earth. 

Puran Singh is emphatic in his criticism of democracy of mere votes and elections. “Great 
men ate true representatives of the people. So they have been in all ages, for true greatness is 
always representative. But the giants are gone and now the tiny dwarfs flutter and shake their 
wings. They have not the soul in them to take any responsibility. They have misunderstood 
democracy. By the introduction of the idea of democracy into politics, perhaps, that tall, 
Himalayan kind of human personality has been made impossible. All have become sand grains in 
one great level desert. The winds blow and the heaps of sand are gathered here and there and 
then are blown away. Such ts the fate of human affairs in this age — a significant fate. All ideals 
are in the melting pot and from the great liquid will crystalize the New Ideals. Then the world 
tired of these dwarfs will cry for its old Himalayan giants again. Down with Democracy will they 
cry as they once cried Down with Kingship. 

Puran Singh seems to contradict Mahatma Gandhi: There is no such thing as Swa-raj, self- 
sovernment: we are always governed best by a noble man, not by ourselves if we are not so 
noble. The rest are mere words, votes, democracy. 

Walt Whitman and Puran Singh both stress the role of comradeship in making the 
democracy a success. Comradeship counterbalances the materialistic side of democracy and 
spiritualizes it, without it, democracy will be incomplete, in vain, and incapable of perpetuating 
itself. Puran Singh writes in a similar strain: The bread affairs engross all political activity of 
man, and the true progress of man is to make it so simple as the provision of sunlight by the sun. 
The state needs to be organised on the rich love of man to man. Work makes us spiritual. The 
selfishness of man cannot be got rid of by small men like Lenin and Trotsky. 

Democracy, the dream of modern civilistion was established in this part of Asia in the exact 
modern sense in the realization of the spirit of Man. And the mortal fallacies which poison the 
human thought among the Soviets, were avoided by the Khalsa. The Khalsa made democracy its 
daily practice, driven by the inner feeling that is reborn of the spirit of the Guru, that all men are 
brothers. Democracy is not conceived as a social system, but as a true inner spirit-born feeling. 
Democracy is the moral feeling that naturally wells up in the Informed Ones. 

The humblest brick-lifter has equal rights of joy and life with the king. A labourer who feels 
richer than a king and a king who feels poorer than a labourer - this is democracy of the spirit. 
The alternations of the outer conditions of life, even political resolutions cannot secure the equal 
distribution of land and wealth and labour; they cannot transmute human nature. Unless the 
change be wrought within, the volcanoes will burst forth again, and the lava shall flow as before, 
and all our leveling of conditions will be in vain. The Guru visualized this and leaving the outer 
surfaces of human nature untouched, changed the inner springs of action. 

Guru Gobind Singh was neither a Caesar nor an Aurangzeb. He was the true king of the 
people and a comrade of the people. In the truest representative spirit, Guru Gobind Singh 
founded the true democracy of the people in which there were no dead votes or votes won by 
mental persuation or interested coercion. Democracy was a feeling in the bosom of the Khalsa 
and it gave an organic cohesion to the people who founded both society and state on the law of 
love, on Justice and Truth, not an impersooal system of the will of the blinded mob- 
representation by sympathy and not by dead votes. The Khalsa-State is an Ideal; Sikhs may die, it 
does not, It is immortal. 
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fuss 25 sfgut fea U. ude fr et gaat ot fats age ot Har fife ws feo ct 
fret ate fa ude fh det node fexast, fefsrutat at Hfysard Sot HT | Gu St fea 
foMH AT, Ht fea ats SS fa Gu ‘UHas’ sa Uae & mAHtat Gug wHfornt | fefapatad 
dn-uUsd F fesret ude Thu ebut madat fed fea vans SF euler unsat Su yout Ta | 
sg ct Made Whos fed use few ofiesd oe cdg a Tet d | fey Te sudt dT fa 
qaepat & edd § Sas ugha fuse We SJ AHS SUS fes J de fa use fw emt 
dott ymeeubat ms medspat dt af gett | fea Garett ot arfasa saat ot wre At 
SHaue’ ats Se | adSt Mada Atos fev uss fHU S aet SS iT ats | GevIdG|S Bet 
Spirit of Oriental Poetry! Vent mS uset atte Attys a wm BdaTsHa mfe J | Us 
ate ¢ Havas ust ate ot efase J | 

ide © Baus 4S wmoddt ate fey xs SF ufsst uss fu 6 
UH AtST (SH: The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel) | fax ATS STA (The Bride of the Sky) 
fateu, feo mfoatsHa SSS St FIST Att (Parkasina - A Buddhist Princess) Ha fA UGH 
ad dua uud S feat atest A BAST JT (Se : Spirit of the Sikh, Spirit Born People, 
Guru Gobind Singh - Reflections and Offerings, Walt Whitman and Sikh Inspiration) | 

taret fed ude faw ett des ud dt unsat Gus gu Jo faat d fra@u ye By, ue 
Ws, YS MAHA dd ms US HES US | ufvst unsa UATat Sasa ot I as Tot chat 
att, at of ut ats ws tare afest § gauet ot Sadi dw’ fed ae a ‘us 
mMAHTAt da” fed Gatdhat ae set fang ata | ude few 6 geds a at, WHeTet 
det, Uae Ss oT Ast, SHifda Ast, Hw HT Seat aT ast mS Yat afes a Het aSt fa 
forat J ind fears feu Guet afest fru Hofs at fhe mfonsna saat ct usd-fentfent 
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J mS Uda fray ro) fru Hafs at Sena ASP (A Poet of Sikh Spiritual Consciousness) AfTeT 
aud Ud dea" | 

UY. ude fru od as Sy feet © stent feg st su | ‘Afantes mS dd SW fet 
Hts fed Su det ct gat HS Te ys | Sse fev aet unsa Si odt feet ugg foowH 
Sarfent at foot d fa ay Bu Cae sAtfent fe st su dedi | wadat SF Uaet feg 
Moces Unset of fest we c ade d (Hfent ot wa, aouardt J as ud uA, wast 
nd, eee fecha chat Gedhut afesret)| use fru dat wtuet Ateat (On Paths of Life), 
HSH TH Stas et Ateat (Swami Rama) AS Att fesasrat SHS MUS DHS (Thundering 
Dawn) &&t fae A cate F shut age At | Hun] J fa GH Sy auat a fed st su 
Jedi | fuses we HS mHdtar SF HSH TH Stes ct fan vat a us wtfent fa cate F 
Thundering Dawn & UTSS Mat ad ussaS ad fata Cus Het gH Stes ad UHSA 
fauet J us ude fiw ASH At et dt gu He | weHH fo feH oS ot Je det ant FA 
Sussu odt J | 

ude fh et HuAbaS Gud wd UsTS aTdad fA de : AUS of UST, HSH TH Stes 
a fHaru, eee feehs a uste nS aet Sg faw ot Aas | fefeprrat ger dient St ET 
nods ast ums focseat Go J fasfaur | aS Gut ond fea fea fedusH ATE T 
udg =e fecHs sa ude fru fefemra we ate feg det ese HHH Sdt ATET | (The 
poet must do more than mention the achievements of science; they have to fuse science into 
poetry: Walt Whitman) 

ude fru et wfusa deat fed Guds ud ust] USY BI Ue JS 1ST AUS ec At 
Hed, nde, cet MSs otearst a frag age J; HSH MH Stes SF utes I og Setst ye 
faput: ate fecHs ct TIS (Leaves of Grass) GH ct afest et BaH fae J forst ws wuts 
set ata few ¢ fHatu 6 GH fed frat fev He fanter | feo Hau uA as-se fro 
dent fo ude fru wue Hone S St HTS ur fora | avet Ste few ugua ct ae fe afg 
ae J us GH ot uforsng daa" wt aes mutfasa Sa feud d ae fa use fru a 
udiet Ud Head ws uUTasA | 

ude fru 3 fay wforsuast ot not ufveve age Bet fru fesH wo ufunia SF 
HBiae atst | get TgeaH SF yrne ude fw 46 vse JU a wufsd nas fev fry 
Hisnrag ot fetaputod feat atst | fru Tent, fru, went gH a Haw, fe 
dasteret uduT MSs Hes Wabus ¢ HAH eid ad uss feud fea sfeuset feud 
dd JS | fades aud fAw et TAT (Sikhism for the Modern Man) UdS fHw et feagurat S 
Mot sdet J | Sate fen HHters ct us fed aet dg nee wd UeT I WS A ude fee 
ure Uso SUS a THY Ads Ut athe ABU Ad Hol | 

Jae 3 feueput 

la HS Virk, "Life and works of Puran Singh" Indian Journal History of Science, 28(3), 1993 


2a HS Virk, "Puran Singh's commentary on the poets of the East and West", Advance, The 
International Magazine from Punjab, Vol 42 (3-4), 1992 
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3a jod/t fizx ftoe, OOfZy ;[ofs dk tDikok eth - g{oB fzxOO, y'i gfsqek (g{oB fzx ft6/6 nze) 
nze 17, wkou 1981, gzikph :{Bhtof;Nh, gfNnkbk . 

4a wfjzdo f3zx ozXktk Gzgkde), g{oB f3zxL ihtB s/ eftsk, ;kfjs nekdwh, fdZbh (1965), w[Zy 
pzd Oy[ZbQ/ x[zvO . 

5a HS Virk, OOPuran Singh's Views on Sikh Gurus, Sikhs and the Khalsa RajOO Journal of 


Sikh Studies, Vol X1(2), 1984. 
1e) 
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Atenas ude fw 


inet Afysarat & UeHd use fAw ct gat cd wag S SHS Ges wT ast, HST 
aat, fry at us Gare ot at fants ata d | eons, ude fiw et agar far St Hu 
os Ut Ha Sdt | Saeed Hide fw guret F age wong, “Gu fea wo Hoe-feaut 
fenast At favs gfots ¢ dd Hse nS fA oud Us fed fas at od fess Hae Ht, A 
aby tS Ad HoT Ht - uate HAST AT S US SB Hoe Ht DN” 

ude fi ct Hoe-fenruast at at age Jd ? use few chat qaret oT A HBtaGE 
deat J Gu fed Gu ot qunPHS HUTS Sad Gus dtagfes Ate’ TS |G a ase 
fea HITS HfIsad HS Hd fea Gu sAtve-fetamrat <t Ho | dd Afysard et guar Gud 
SH dt dies fags ot ufie eu dieu aget ¢ luge fw atuer Atee fosas wfos fey 
ot Sdt Ade HS Ad feferrod da e uA I fed age J fa use fru et mdi goat feg 
onfee-fetarnts ot raeteat TU St ut Uden aAdet T | 

onfee-fetamrat use fru at & St wen Bd SF wes vad fev wn de Gugs 
IDS HAS Pe dd e sate Gug Aus ot cat yateduel fev Sudt ustet Set AT Tus 
Je | eHbut fess wus ag 3 dt fefarrs us SaatSat & usd fed Hadt fou J | GH AH 
AUS MS AdHSt SC wTUAT HY Ud AS | AdHat fefsPantsd Pat aT wa At ws ATurTat feai 
dat 6 Uadlas guede fev ge sa Ge St Hud HS | ude fA 1900 FS B ar 1903 StHeSt 
3a urs of fen AaSs-uUlA Watedihet & fefenrgat dd itu 6 gute fetamrs fed 
sotAgdas afhndt ot edféar vA atst | fH ¢ aw Tt ANVet ATS, aS us 
Afsarag ot sur ufone St atse | 

aus fed ude fru d ates of A Hs SF ufsat ateat aweu ag de Sat wear sudt 
GJ Het gH Stee ove footy At lay ot sdbus fed HHStT ws MBYBsu|S Stu S dt 
Ht, Us Aad HSH TH Stee ct vadt wUAPAS a ATE | Jet St J Hae T fo my 
fefarnts & usd fed dt fea afie ms A oHeT AUS ¢ Usd fed dT Su fefamrs dc feat 
fed uced | as wenn ct ae Jd fa fefamrat use frw Gus mA sa fea SF Sy At UA 
Usd Hot ferct ded Sut ae fa afos ¢ Usd fed feat ot seat Gus ae de eu A ud 
JO | 

aus feu ude fiw et wunbus Gud Sets us fesaee chat aun-fedut gdput 
a yste fun | feH © eengu wTudt fefaprtod ufsat Het Ads Ut us-sTS ATS dt 
ae (Ff fea fefarutat et GH J) HUH AdIS ¢ GIA S Gursa feuagy aet ifed aga d fa 
sz Ales fogas Set wt Sug fefarrat dt dd ugg woss Usd AIS Just S Hat 
Stpat | fen fed det Ho et diaten Sut fo dod ude fw wtuer wode usd fetamaa 
ua 4 Hu fear st Gu sas a fea Gur Afeners J fowser | 

det Het ¢ ude fes sas THT So 3 TSH At us fee chat qatechemt feg 
fefaprtod oA St-HTSd dt At | ude fAw wruet ge dr ae ats feagd add afona 
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Uda ad vat Ht I fags agat afore & saa ATS a Gu Bd few mueNT UA ST AH AT 
ada Use HS | sas Std UH S Got ct ay Hee atst | ay Hdlfont feg dt wu} 
GUS c fates, wee ve fones, He a 3G us Ulent aw Se fang ag four | TT 
fa fen on feu ude fAw dot ext sot we cad wife dt eas | fan uso er ot Srdt 
odt atst we at dt saatat Ae aad Noes fas fa wa co USH HS fefaratat feat ct 
wie ads ads feu at d food fu J Ate US I fAH GH fed TY He Aid BAS are fad 
wag oa dtr Sd | fea See fefarrod un fev ass AST Set lugs wy ot eats 
ufast Ae ag Tae StHs Sez saa TT Ue | fed TS ods dew | Ae wy § us 
Sa fa gas ttadeH fan o¢ usd fed oH adevet Ue’ J St TY AS GH Ss sa A 
SITES Set TTS I Te | 

ude fiw dat o mtuet dofen suds ¢ SHdla Seles ag Set | fea fea WE 
FeTSS TT ATIUTST Ba fH | CSSxTSt (Doon Valley) & Heta Satout S Tuc Ha f HT 
faut ms So nuts oH Sd fen set fed dt feuded ad | Ae aet dd sda Gat aauar Fe 
add Wd Set gear J ue | fen F Guds Ades Sad WS TevSBpad ¢ TH fAute uA st 
Sadt att | fegt cat HETat Gug wy Ss dH wT WSs YofSeucH ¢ waUT BASS | A GH 
ude fir S 1920 est few mds ats At GU WHA SS Ada & ASS HflJaH S 50 ATS 
ame Woateucn ¢ caus Bae a, fegr cure udfont 3 we ata | 

1907 Het FS BF 1918 SHSt Sa wy sada U SdHe ding feonctfuCe fey 
onfes fefarrat et Guat S oH age ad | fed HS SF SH aH AT We Ty Hdardt Sat 
3 feo dd | fen HAE fos TUS UA UT OH AT That | 

ude fry ct as S uff are Ws AS Ads aT Set Sdtor Ht | fea Ua He Shar (Siguus) 
usd of mds atst | nfoatsug Hse et sgt Guba fefaprag atet feu aet ag wads 
(intuition) Ud HITS Tet J | ude fw wosst fore a A st At dt 1 SHS fan UA 
dHS ct ufunio J udig dt Taba cH asus eas faat ts § we ag for i fen ave J 
‘GH-AUW FSH Jo Ucs Agee | 

sugves fed on ad a anteve-fefamrat feat ot fen dA Gud ads mess Ue 
fasta feat S 150 nS F vst mt dat feat 4 HS ada fea Set ATS AST AT 

1926 tHet feu udidd Hdd S U: UGS fHw debut fefeputead Yat 4 HY TY oO AS 
aS AS Tad S: 73/19 fed 169 Hoe dH wd SAS Set Bla Gud e fes | fee usd 
“Tu S St fides AdSl ws de-wrere feaa 6 USt & Gat ger fae wat dat wg ot feat 
SHS de Sil fa SB ade FS feos ads SH saat We SI lad d feaa of ust as 
mTy at MAT Ho U fora for go ave Se Sad St TS Te | da wy Gus wy upat Stal gS 
SAI Ue | use veos’ fed cn fund, Gara not & fhasy Jo faubat uggs adh afesret 
fen HH et Tat IS | 

ude fAw fefomrat as ude fou wtusa feu det eee usts Sot ge™ | Uae 
Hts a mea MA sd fen ge 4 Sdt SF Afloat” |UdS fHw et WyAPAS cd Mas Pat aT 
WS FT | uss aeten Hafean S ure St vest (sda-ae) ufast & fats ot fouref use 
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fry fags & ue st Adt Gud fefamrat dt fos ugg woset sda oe weH AWS MATT 

Afusod J foufsua A Uavet ats wedart c fan Se (ism) ¢ Wd fed Sdt wT AoET | 

ude firs atfeoudte <ddi Ho's fefeputabat ot agi deds ot wdHSs SF afer Aer T | 

ae Go Afos suet Sd ot fefarnts ot safag get S ag Sdt de fee | use frw ct 
fefarrad ufsat us Wfsa got fes det mfuardue adt Sage fan add fefarata GH 
at atest feg det fewe Sut ut Aft 1A, wtufod ge-fetaprtsa Udit Hts ¢ usd 

Sug Tat J - ges feu det ST use few cht afeset fed gs Gaudet Se Ti 

fed SH d act ws fefarrat muy feaars fedusTH HSH Jet dT | fen fedusH oT ITA 

aat 6 wu ot afer Td | “us us” cy au fee Ft fears ufos Je Gu at ude fry ct 

ate Gad & feusue Set wat agdt Ja | Geddes Bet ¢ cat dt fed di: 

1. “ag stad - Tg dfse fru At S A UGH Yet faut S mst AH UT a Sfant, Gu fan 
YHoa SSHe ot fast 3 aes fess a fea dawter, fers at Cadt as fen a 
fret Sdt At, y@la fea Alea CAH FS slow »snNel S AteS Bld CI Has 
Gsde', Usa", das He, GSHSe’ FS Case agse MI fH BU HET S MAT MHS Ss 
MTedHe FESHTS WET ATS AT NP” 

2. “gg wfos 6 fears & weds § ufvet sfaar dS fen S Ate star fodt fest ae 
fares, WSS J wWeES UT HSS Sdt ate 1 Sat S fea su fontet A dS ST mH, 
Hes of su ud, ahodg of nde UTUSt we, Bde ASS ct Ha we, fos nT, “SH GH 
md, Hos ot ALS TY, A OT OH fee, ug Go aet Hen DA fen eM S ETS § 
cag Aa eet dT I’ 
fed ada J fa ast ude fiw uret UHSt S ue Sse J, SBHS Gud den ade J UG 

ads tt ass MSs wee-Hals frots ot Tea ager T :- 

Hat UST : 

1. fed Ht aT eS YH, 

MAT I, GT TUS", 
fed SH YH oT Bet FS UAT UAE, 
MAT ad Ud HST | 
2. fastaH de Aa at ga vd Se, 
He He fun ut, ut, Fatabat STS BAe, 
He de Hepat S ne, 
ats agd Sud, dd Je SU TSM ada S gat H, 
fags at Ses Sat, HT SBHS OTS | 

cGHe! : 

1. SSH TAHT OT SAS, 
gage gays a ae fan de fad feu waar, 
fed Tetet TT Hd MHSt SIS TT | 


feQ nag EBS aH St HST, 
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Hepat SH gs usar , 
Ad? UGH AGH HTT | 
2. Gufeuet ot qoH-fefent & YEH Hrsr, 
qdH HST At Tg-Mesd ot Has HST, 
Gq fezeu fefent HaY HS SS ad Ty edt J, 
GH 2S HOY HS , HSS MHA S'S 3d Goat, 
fan motto YS, WEA ST STAT ATA MTHS T | 
GH s cGHe HeTGer His Ags, 
fed FB wd Je A Sat gS Cufaye d fh S | 
ads al ads ds": 
Adg-Ad fsosdn'S", SHS Tag a, 
fed ads ct adsdST |! 
Hed-Hdls: 
feS st wa Tg de wd, wd yA, 
ud feds aet Wee", Tg-Hats fos Faet, 


Hols & AGH fHea fed, 

fad gaat GaAs Woe, 

Het GG Het Sf ‘Sd?’ T |! 

Y. use fry utuet afest ‘oy & vias vet ne fea fea’ feu usu J fa safes c 
alee feaTH fruts (Evolution of Life) & Sdf AIST | ST HOY a mgs fAO qeds c 
Ted STS Aset T :- 


Wt syat atapa’, fet a a, 

od UT USS", VHaeT | 

3 Ae Atos os HST, 

Afeats gut get ed SH, 

3 eat Sy gad edi | 

ude fru ct At afte gat fed aes fea Getude dt feet U fae at 6 saatat 
Heat ot eas ast J nA AS eo UIST ast ave fefapraa wos] F ad dt Je uss saalat 
Heat ct nnd st eis ade Js fa afest Hue US ct AS cud S Fd Wut J latest “Gn 
HUse SHH at?” a eau 

Tabut Heat fH chat asta frutat datete ¢ dat aS SA SA gad - “feg 

HW gt” - 

uge fHu dt eadsat gust UnTet Ff Hoes wModdt fey sud 
J |adsa fes ortee fefarra ct sadatat wyerest of Ga eas feet J | fed wee 
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Md Sd SS Sis Te Js fa maa-Fa ow She uTTS UST T | Getud|S Bel se Se" fey 
ay saalat wee wut TIS fed SE TE TS | 

Hate fry Set ‘usa fw’ (fossil of a Sikh) et eds ATS T 1 fA Sgt yoRUSt ws 
ale udtat fea use (fossilized) Hod Jo feH sgt AIG fru Tg-Hfs F adie Hae" Tt 
ofrat J ‘Ads Si) JH qg-Ats fea BIS To“... it shows that Surta is alive, not petrified, 
not fossilized” | fea dd at dative fefarntat STS Sdetd fee Ja : As the Chemist talks of 
pure elements occuring in nature, the Guru referes to pure people of cosmic spirit". 

ude fry Uearet afos a Go diet d fan ef use we Bg dt det dT | PAS fas wea 
fen ct gat S wud va fen et Ah do mH SS aH TS | SSS CCH eT ast farno- 
fefamits ¢ Hse Sug J | GH et alee Has wes AO GH ed ue Ti age feu fanre ad 
Hod Ji :- 

"The more we subordinate the physical life to the intellecual and the intellectual to the intuitional and spiritual, 


the more we ascend to God". 


~~ oS oH 


* Amalgam (UTdT-UTS fHHde), Catalyst (Gauge) , Osmosis (HIAHS), Translucent (U™METUS) Transmutation 
(TASH SxeTSt) 
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({. ude firey dhat faust fed) fru frots ms wentera 


fru frots 

Tg Sta Ate ws wat Tg AWtysws o Une fed A Walta, ATA ws fAaTHt 
ost foutet ret Wet mrTedHa fears Ue agar Ht | “dg aod - ag difse fiw ata A 
UdH Feteat S MHS ATH Urn a Sfant, Gu fan wna gene Ut fuat S aes feud a 
fea dawte, fears ot Garct aS ferro a fret Sut At, yafa fea Ales ¢ AW Ss 
Sten? MHS S ASS Blud & dd GH oS aSde’, USae’, Ts He’, GHSeT’ FS Geset 
ads Ht | fen a Het S MAG MHSt S wTedHa fESAtS UET ATs Ht NP” 

HAT fed cd Hy Ugest ys Ss ddbut Ja | stdst feared ot yfonre ‘IS’ foase c 
mMnS 3 ust U fas fa Ate as Ga Sets SF usts Jet T | Cufonet feu yon a Sst 
Sav Hasu st fears & suBaH fey ut suet Ht aS Gu Alea du FS fasta ag afder | 
gu, He WS fle us ¢ ‘S-se! fee & TGS SH ot fAeat Sug mA uTfEn | 
feH ¢ Gee aAdHal fed fosH 3 fen & Gae fue fad wisn fa ‘TG’ foetaat aHedt 
ms sadt J i fen fares § S a AsHat o wuel aH & Aas-sats Set fans ats | fe 
§ safe ade aS qdetent a fesnet fosH ser Ht fAH ada Gu fed o atg-stet 
fesue TH Sat F TSH yee fey Hes J TE | 

tara feu cH ag Woes Auten B a me Gu Gud cH dot frat SF fsa Td ldg 
afyat & fears & weds S ufvst sfaurt J s fen § ‘ntw’ sgt fadt fest ae fares, 
wae J wea eo Aso Sdt ats! Gat & fea au fantet A wads SV we, HIS ot ST 
md, atid ot ade UTUST ae, Uda ASS ot Ha wT, fas TY, MSH GH we, HaT ct 
Was we, AUT ON fees, us Su aet Ha A fen rent oC eds 6 Cad na eet T | 
fen agi fears & umd fed fea wares mene ct ustst Jet c nafs ct Cfo CHS 
fosda ms ude o yafant feu odf ve cet il agg whos 4 far Guen S Ig oe 
Gude Sdt fest yeta mat “APT ae’ fest | fAH TS a Aust Hig Ss fase S wu 
mtfeut, So EH Ate ot Ardt wHBt gu fed Te wesw wot fry frots ot sfoure d ” 
UGH STE 

weH ot fader fru frots et faus ws mfAa atst ot uses adt AT Aaet CT | 
Were W3d-THedt UU Gud sfeu ct AHH Bet fea wegH J fouser J | fen fed 
BASS, HHA MS UH & GT HS WH Hed Jo A feanats dt SS wen AH AH 
fesHed, Wott wT ws AHA fetamrat UN ad Yo Ja | Uae ot asst S mdéeugd Ata 
at 1699 of fend a asa fea mfadt wear J fan a mA Sa At H@taS Sdt der | 
fed age d fa wad aHedt UUG Gud mH Sa Weed, WIHeee ct fea HUOGSTEHT 
Sd e sos tate Ate for T | 
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weHete S at fhde fears ct uud Gud ge-aS YSH ad fess ysla Japs 
at uud Gud st yarggst at ateterat ation atst | fen aga dt We yoH ot agar fanta 
Ade J :- 


fea atte frue of & usu 

ad Ute Ty THdt That | 

UY. ude fAw do weet feg HHH ae St vata feu yoradt Sut font HoeT fasta 
fen feu fears neds (Ales Pn) St act TS Sd, fags Pust AST Gug ot yoagdt a 
Std J IuMedHe ot det ms fea fea feu adage fanret faug ot faereu J | fAat fas 
feSH's Wed Yeddat dt fue Hoet HHTASTe UT Hdt TU Gus Sdt HoaeT | SAT TSH 
fed fears chat gfaontet Sat (fas det, TUS WS HAS) GT HAS™ Ye-gYe Tt afafonrt 
ata J fata AHA UT UG HOY TUE fers WOH GH A Sad, aAWd-HeT mS VHeT Tt 
Badd We ct wots ager J i fea ave are fsa J fagta went fen § UH AGH aS 
gd ct unt ws AHtAa geet Bet age T | USAT wTuNT YaTedt a dt odt Act AHS 
feanrat aeterd at afuad J fouser d | ugg fen wedne AHA of uss ot td Haet dT 
dad USA wus Wedel Alea Pu ae gfant de A Tg stag Aue wee-Hals fAUts 
wot wet fed un add Ja: 

HA AS Hf AHS feu Hddet SATS | 

Hud Hols FSH Sd STSA STH SUS | 

woerHee fry fhuts ot frud fou fern t faSta year ufvet qeHy ot ueet us 
ade’ J fan ot wet feu gat-sts feurfuar food ¢ lac AHH fed Tony AS UeT T 
Te, UH a FSIS Js MS USHA UGH ot usd wTUST Ty (SHS Ad deal | fA Sgt 
WeHee Hos ws lars fed fronarus & sd Ss aet fesag Sdt age feH Sgt UH 
Shut Bet uTBHT Adt Savet ¢ gs Set aye’ JT | Het fencide As odt Adi feats 
get gd | 

wore ot Hg SHS yet fea J fa goat ws cfowast waSshat at AT ag Hse 
ful wend Jee ad Te | sHad ct wea feuded J bad Tg whos } weH S JaH 
fest st uty gHad of ast es ao foas sd | DaHS of tue fry ferns & ue At 
fHASt ¢ uSH de S'S JS Jat usH J Tet | ates feu Ast AS AWE AN Tg Afr Ss A 
SdH'S Ad ats GH fed SA WS et sfamret HUME T:- 

“UAT MATS CT, UTS Hee UT, cteTd USHA UT” | 

YU. uds fru agg fost HfgHH add Js fo fan Sgt FU UdH WHese ed Tat HgGIS 
fed cH 3s fom fen agt Tt werete & WoHesTe ct wHe SBS Be Bed | 
SIsSHpat & afore Set fed dS Hgg-TdHS, Hleo-Iu SS gaud HS udg fes chat 
depart getest ms und fesue ¢ dude feu sx ua Sa feat ot Guat FS ts aly Te | 
“Had USA anUdt at det St fHu-fAUrS AS WBA TedH aed SUSHI Te de aS Tg 
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da wfos foe ¢ use dat feu WHS J fot det |” USAT mTeGH Ut Uset AS A 
sds ot vac aera usta J OU. toe ¢ wget fee (fafuge wre of fry, at 57)a- 

“The disappearance of the Sikh as such means the loss of a great national asset of power 
and inspiration to the Hindu himself.” 

U. ude fiw Wer wee S wus Sada ct feat A age JT (Afuge mS ct 
fara, Wet 27):- 

“Guru Gobind Singh was neither a Ceaser nor an Aurangzeb. He was the true king of 
the comrade of the people. In the truest representative spirit, Guru Gobind Singh founded the 
true democracy of the people in which there were no dead votes or votes won by mental 
persuation or interested coercion. Democracy was a feeling in the bosom of the Khalsa and it 
gave an organic cohesion to the people who founded both society and state on the law of Love, 
on Justice and Truth, not an impersonel system of the will of the blinded mob-representation by 
sympathy and not by dead votes. The Khalsa-Stae is an Ideal; Sikhs may die, it does not. It is 
immottal.” 


sds ot mdse ad U. whos a fenctto Hun J (Gat, ar 31):- 
“In view of the political solidarity of India it is mischievous for any one to suggest that 


we are not of the Hindus and not equally of the Muslims. It is mischievous to multiply the 
points of difference with the Hindu, which are not fundamental.” 


Y. ude fru ages gut fuged ae Seat ade Js fa fH atstordt Slyd a Agst Bat 
& fas ust etfeer Sot Garter (Gat, War 31): 


“The Gurus have shown to Hindus the way to freedom of mind and soul and also to 
political freedom. The Hindus, out of the spirit of vain intellectual pride have with held 
themselves from the resurgence that Sikhism would bring. For the Hindus, the way to survival 
and freedom is the Guru’s way. Unless they accept Guru Granth as their new Gita, the old 
scripture and the stories from Ramayana and Mahabharta can no longer inspire new life into the 
mass of people whose backbone has been crushed by systematic metaphyscial and theological 
burdens. Political slavery has been the result of their metaphysical mentality.” 


(Gut, UST 33) 


“The Hindus failed Guru Gobind Singh but Guru Gobind Singh has not failed them. 
They have not understood him; he understood them. As they have grown so apathetic, almost 
antagonistic to the message of the Gurus, it is essential that the basic unique character of Sik 
culture should now be expressed.” 


atid mot fed ween J fa fry frots ws we wean afdet abut sa stds ST 
moet Ad Hot | 
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fru Hofs a ena det - ude fw 


Y. use fru ot aidt wfofsa fags, ATS sa su Pal J, cd fedsa F ane H fen 
fre J Unt dt fo feH HITS ATI sad ct fags a IS Sa MAT Ud HBtaS St Sdt Ad Ha | 
fd dat as Sure wotediet uud S ut we at faadhut wus age Bet feudn-ysot ¢ 
gu fea deat d, So St wet mua ot Aue TL eens, Jd Ya-Us oT feces use fry 
at fags & mu nue HS fey Wee w uss ade’ d A fa fsadt wus ae Bet fea 
Wee Hs Fe Tet fed vs WS Uaat wedsat ad 1 Ga Wfsag ct fags ugue 
oS Bud dds wWuet weg & Atieat et wes feed ga | feH yots Uo ws AI sat 
feda'd WSIT UdTSdSe (Reflective) Hun St FATE MUSA (Refractive) ¥E fouset T 
| fen yor Ht son ude fru chat fagst Gus A et T 

ude fru cd ofe a dH H@tae det I GH wg S SHS Ges wT ast, HTT 
aet, SHifsa Ast, HS Hoes aT ag, usIs ast ms Uardhus oT as fas for T | 
cons, feat fed aet st ue-ueet GA ct guar ae udt agi feante Sdt ag Hoet | 
Staed Hfided fru guver & ads MOH, “Cu fea mo HoE-fenmit fexast At fags 
qfons ¢ Jd Hee we faaet ¢ ud Us fed fas At wd feud Hoe AT, A Aba mS aT 
Hoe At - yet Se Hae AT S Uwe SB Hae AT” 

ude fru ot orf fas ot Adt usu st ot d Hoet J Had GH Cngse Ue AH-UsT SS 
ufget fous Hg Sete | Cu fats wens feu dt aus fev Cu fefeut cH yuTust Set 
stew foput 1 Ce SH d GHS HS S AUS ot Sat Afsana aT Swe mA fun | HeTHT TH 
sia ot foset 3 Ou Setst Hfowrmat ye fort ugg stet Sg fAw ¢ ust]e do GA ct 
afte au de SF ane Gu ue fret feu usm ag forut | fea west 1912 FH. etd luge 
fry ot Garret oor feo ad wfotsa fas fox oe SF ane ot Tard | 

set Ste fru S ude fru dS ot fey mfoatstHa PSSr (Sikh Spiritual Consciousness) 
ce Zend At Us, ud Sat & ae-dad fed AHlo-wHS ST saa J | avet Ste fur 
udud a ae fed ag Ate os OA ot wforsha daa ow ded fan mutfatsa 3a 
fea d ude fiw ot ufrsta gaat a use AS At Meus gufed dd Te At ue 
gaat fed Sse J | fed usret sud Waa MS Utafsa J, We fa avet Ste fr megs F 
ufgat odt gat Af, ude fru fru mfoasta vsost  sfua uug Gud un ade fed 
Hee J farut T | 

fen Bu feu ude fiw 4 H fhu Hofs At mfowrshha vsos ow at fau age ct 
adfad atest J | fan sgt AHed ¢ uet do ss at S63 uet chat aut fadsd vada 
debut Jo, few sgt dt use fiw et ug goat feu fru nefs wt years Mee ot eT T | 
ude fra & UaTe dt fet ¢ ae ae, Jet ure, gy aS, fen oe clone’, fee de Bal, ai 
dig, TS at TU PU mS Us Ha fed Tg-Hedt fru-nefs A ows dt Saget J | few usar 
nite Guay 6 stag a fu ated F 
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TS severe gy S dea, 
Hisgdt ¢ fru & ur ga die 
ue fHo Ff mue Feet feg Ahr wos = mforsha 


— 
— 


J3ost ao dtoard fan § want St fam for di fea Go dteo da J fan & wd ant 

YS MS Veet as" S UTS Jeb Vs | “Agu 6 ates 4 Hafs oe SsT ws vat TT 

content J | ‘ngs’ Guu 4 wots mene feu feud na | fen FS atod v fa mforrsta 

dso! ser feSnrsS dt Ads ST Hae J, fea UsaTet ATSHT STST HSU Sat F 
Hols ot HSeSHIBS mS Walss Mena Shut act Getads’ Gu nS Sy ‘Ags’ 

feu utas ade Jo fee des fea a dt eses ore ST Ae ufgere SS OHS Sue I St 

SH dt Hats 3o Ae TC lay ust fed dt Gx S OH Sug atat sat Atet fen Vet T ISH ct 

als gat nafs fev gaa wea dus Ga On S Het HG Sed IAS fase Aiea feg 

oet weatet atugebat Ja, Ae Wat Hefs ud Sa sect u i fens faa deg fa ‘Hofs’ 

a Anget J oS fen & det ufafsa gu od | 
“ae ws” chat adh afestet nafs & few & gat sist Gursetat ga | feat 

afeset fos U. ude fiw ¢ deo care of Hud Su | Unsa ce Hy-au fed dt ages at 

mTUse WHS GuTso CT USS Ade JS A do fe shut cat SF Hun! Gerd : 

1. “dg Sta - Te dfs fw At S A UGH yetfent S mHStl AH un af efant, Su far 
Whoa @SHe ot fast 3 aes fesd a fea dawte, fers at Cardt as feng a 
fret Sdl Ht, dela fea Ales FAN S slew wmHStl S Ales Blud ¢ dT WH ase 
q2de', USae', ds Hel, GHSaT FS GSS agse Ht I feH Bw HET S AT MHS S 
mMrcdna feSATS Ut agar At 1” 

2. “gg Wfos 6 fears & weds § ufvst sfaart o S fen S Ate star fodt fest ae 
fares, WSS J wes UT ASS Sl ata 1 Sat S fea su fantet A Uda ST my, 
Hes of su ud, athodg of ade UTUSt we, GIs ASS ot HA we, fes wT, WS GH 
md, Hos ot AS wT, AUT OH fee, ug Gu det Hea dA fH weet ¢ eds F 
ea a Aa set TI” 

Hofs a Has Tewet feu st act eta vortfenrt fara J | fau-dnfe’ fed Tg ata 

Atss Wed-Hets a fAUts dt Un Ade JS | 
Hots Hef SeHa SPH, 

SSA SH SUTS | 

Ws a faag A qeret feu dear cd: 
JCaq uate HAT a 
Hots Curt aS | 

aunt Atos feu nofs A was ct stags set: 
fae wabx Hots ufs ufs sf | 
fae webu Hat fro at Afo | 
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dg difte fiw at wuet sat ‘afesd ate’ fev muse fudas ad cH de fnta 
Ade Ja : 

fos 5 IG TH Wes AT | 

oat af Hols Us PISS HT | (Suet ur: 10) 

Suet cat SF Hun J fo use few 6 mue ate-nioge feu dauet ot fen 
feag wat S ude-sts musta J 1 Gu fry Alot ot AIG et Aaet fs T us 
“uch fast fed fru frots ct area us dfug feathor ag for usts get dT | Hats 
o fen Gud GA chit Guia fast ‘ga o are’ (Hfud]e ade ulus), ‘fAY et ga’ (Hfud]) ITS 
at fH) ws ‘us ws’ Hod cht afesrat Ja | fen ¢ fens J Hdd ade de fee des 
GH ct atefas tt fers dad J | 

‘ud ws’ Hats chat afesrat feu ‘Hafs gs vad’ fea GSH ate-sear J | fen Haifa 
o HYu-de fed Hols us Jad & Set ES HUN SA aS ats fom fused: 

“‘Hofs weds BI oS Wo Chore JA Jag FS Sud U IAS aT aS ‘MHS’ fers 
fea J fa Gu Tue sor Ales Sue FST SustT UWE I | Gu age He SIs 
ote Fast "TUST HSGE AHSeT J | Ads”, Aas fesan ag qed, Abn Toe card 
ms Jot Shouts widi SH Sdt UeT | fen Aa Ho Set Vorut HHS Cuatet Fs wd uret T 
ms fen ot das chat arsput stast aS aRHAn Hd Jet d | HGS vob fes feaser FA 
fea faut Hou J ud feo faorat avast ugur S Sudt fann aT | WHS Ue S ‘AS 
dd sa mus water i fen come fey Gu Joe dt Jet A vad Pant fegded | 
JG ¢ wd Went HdHdSt ad Tage J, goss St dT Ate T ug fad dats & mH STS SF 
3-30 US : (1) Fe WS F Zs Jad, Fs Ys VS SF Tat Hadel BS Cadad se Vd 
aed 1(2) Td a, CH, US Ce IE HS Ada TSH I Wed FAs Hefe-TS esa 1(3) A 
fas Te St my ABH Ua-Ud YeSd, Ua aS US feaat aga Usl Fea, Ust I aA aA 
feu Ued, wa S fogss d wed, foqas J dg Gg HS MHSa S He’ IT A Hdl, He Ss 
mMTsH ot ae ute d Aa | fen Set faa vardt HoH" wTedfHoa HeHT Sdt TI” feat 
feadt ot ufsfendar ate gufed st feet c: 

Hots fea St St aAdt, Jars Het fe as’, fed fanst, 

fed edo Hofs 6 Hated Ty fund, 

Hots act feast ata, 


fed ge ASM, Hols gy ot Ha fea fey, 


Jad & Ade" J AH AST USL © ..... 
Ud Hols BA Ta, Jats He St Gadget Tes fad | 
- Hats S yard 
conn fru fauts JGH & He ot uaeet odt aget Hat IS & Hofs SA Tu|S SH 
frees ager dT: 
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JIGH dtaw da J, 

avg ot fen HT | — ATATH. 1 

ude fiw fen faots ot dss suet atfe-fas ot sthot feu aged: 

H aret Og mts , 

Ig SSA Ads aT 

MA Ho cits fry “un” S arGrer | 

fen Halfs ot fea do Son ate guar ‘ag wes Has’ J i fen afes feu ‘Hofs’ c 
zu zy gui a fears fee d i fru nefs, ag west Hels WS HdSSl Hefs ese Ss 
content fora J i fru-nefs fea ad ot fouret o fan & dg-Hafs THe USet afet J | 
dad ag-Hafs ot ca ot de ot fhu Hofs muet ySset sarfen ad? afo Haet | fry 
fefson feud mHdbat aet weatet sugebat Jo Ae Tg Hats fHy-Hafs ot wHaT|]|Tet Bet 
mt ase Jus fru } efodbat gat FS ga Set T iwsfs Hout Sarg S SH HStarget T | 


Jost cat SF Hafs ot wads ms Heeonios a ufo TS Ate: 
1. Og df fru HoH oH S ave do fw ued F nue fea dt wei feds 


eso ndeud 6 dea dued lofraud fea TS ae SS Has 35 We AWS 
eHet d dag Suds Ate T | tSeug ot Sat tue fry ct wefs 6 atten age Bet 
ufuderg & gu fea oad gerd | 
2. “aTdéeug c fas oud mY us ¢ fw gg difee fw at 6 gevst fou a VS Are Ts | 
qe Sot dat we sara wad sue fuse debat ys at fhut ct nafs 6 HS JB 
ue J as Od HasHd & Hers fed wdtet UUs ade TS I” 
Jo fe shut cat fru-Hots WS Tg Mes d-Hdls fevad HHladS UH Addi Js : 
‘fry Hofs” 
i fag ‘S Tg ust T HSH, 
frea ot fot ated Het SH AHS J | 
3B Jy useT, Yd S funder, 
fed Te-Hoafs su aTuST STstTe fuse, fuer, user, 
Adis USet Heat SH, Tg-funa, ur, yr 
fodt cits ct garg at Heat ? 
‘Td wes Hats’ 
Add HdeT, AlSe5-mTH Set, 
TIMES HAS HI! ET HH, 
HJHd SSt yeep: 
fers TS Hae Set Sadat | 
Hou Hots Heel, SA Sa A, AeB-SeT, 
Hda-Set Het Het spat | 
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ude fru S dg difse fru “net Su ae fea Sage” a St HuHdladS ata dT | 
coune fed Saet nafs ct Baret J ie-fas SA Hafs ct at get d 1 Su fru-nefs S Tg 
Mes ot ASS Hats Male OH Ad at CHE TS : 
‘Safa’ 

Hots feast a, Hofs fea at SH Yd, 

eat avar fue, fue, Hofs fea ata, 

STH Gat nITYET:; 

“fe Sut, Het, HET BUT, 

feg Ho as J Hofs a, 

feg cet at BET I” 
Hdsst wats’ 

Sat JAH BE, & St Haar, 

Hdd Hols eHet ? 

Yas ATdt VSBt, JAH Ad STSt, 

Adis Td Wes aT, 

fed HJHd Set, HUA Tet, 

fHodt oS, fry Hots UST I 

HS Je fH, dg Ade", 

33 Je fy, dg ea fee Gud, fry-yrte AHeT | 

fu Hofs ws Tg Hafs & ANS St Teaet € fruts wens canter J: 
‘Safa ANSw’ 

Hed Ud, Ud, fHu-Hels Tg Hofs Sect, 

ad <0 Tg difee thw, zu dg vst | 

ude fru S ATS udtse foe UH Gus ctat-feuet atst J fata fea Hout Hofs S 
SHE ol de fed Has feed: 

Sufsuet ot qon-feteut S YS AST, 

qoH-H ST Ard, 

Tg-uMe3d ot Hats HIST, 

Cg feeu fefeut HSU HS SS ag Ty edt d, 

GH 2S HOY Hdls, HSS WAH 35'S ad Gat 

fan mofo YS, ASH ST STAT ATE MTHS J, 

CHS cone Fea Higa Ags, 

feg 3] wd Je AT SHet ed Cufaue d fig ‘S | 

— Ug wes HAS 

ude ffw’ ¢ weet feu Hanubud ot sgar dat J | faGta fea HIS Steaag IGS 
gust fed wTue my & Has Odt ad Hfant | feH of dua feu Has a FSaTa Sd 
eet | ude fAw aetna we Hands ad fuer dT : “atet aH mS HanUbug wte AE 
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fea HAS ¢ HS Jo favs wtue fen Uss feu Ja fa fant sgi afest ¢ gat da Sa uTT 
Hote” |ug fecat e xe S Gu fonrat act afver J fata GH ot usd faedin nofs ct far 
Suga wena fe feadet JT | 
Y. ude fru 3 Hots ws frea fever aU St ofA dT: 
‘Wats 3 trea’ 
Hols & AGH fHea feq, 
fad ga dt ge as WSe|t, 
Het GG Het ot ‘adt’ J | 
fry Hofs ot was fread S adie d dt odt Hat : 
‘Wats ot uweer’ 
fed fea ael Get Fer, Tet, Tel SUE, 
aet Sot Set Tent HSeT, 
He ota a ag fHdd ad, HS der, 
Hepat at us Sait, 
dd fags Gad d | 
Hebat Sudhut, dg Swe, 
feo udt fHu-Hefs FETs S | 
— Ug wea Hafs 
ude fou ¢ weet feu UH fad ag dts at ede ot Sut | Had UN fad ag-ds dt 
ge We St fen fed nofs neu Sate os fea gs ur dae vet T: 
UdH, AdH, HS, SU, 
aS, fEHSS, TS JT, 
ot, HAT, Set, Skea, 
fesdardt, arte, 
YS-UAT, duit S uguer, 
feat & Ayr, 
MTS, UT, SSHST; ..... 
fed He SHS JS, 
Sot, ATHdTIdt | 
— dud nas yet mre fea fea 
“ag Hdfs at ge”: 
feS st ura dg dia wd we face, 
ud fed@r aet ATS", Tg-HdlS fos Foe, 
Tg He for ws Foe, 
Uldt d, satat d, udradt d, fodbut &, west c: 
3 for YBa mT SHH STS | 
— Ug wea Hols 
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ude fhu ¢ weet feu fry fefsoH cee Hots of vaet ase feu dt fants dT Hoe 
Jl weatet a ese fru fefaon odt J Hae : 

fefSo'H FS HET Ad, HT WS Add, Wd aT, 

ad frat fed faust wed ot 7S Sa AS Std God AHS | 

tava feu fau-nofs 4 4 Ao Toga S myer Aqpy-as ¢ a Baret GA ct 
utstenast fry fefsun fed vet | Hotdet Het ¢ stds  fefson fed A weer fry- 
font ct I SH stds ct HasTet Tet nafs S fed Aifes ats: 

fea ge fru-arey aT, 

fry-fefsorn a, 

Td S'Sa, Id difse frw ot worst wet a, 

fed eds Td Wes Hols a 

— Ig wea Hols 

ude fiw ad fase J ufsat feo sor eat ag det Gad fa Gu e Uae oe A aT Ss 
Udse Bet GH ot wadet sm fe att Ato s-dat 4 sta BST St Hat J i few SF 
aid Uae wr Sse THA cust uter gdar | fed aga d fa Unrat wrsua GH S ad qess 
a ae as ae Ueda ow aet afvet d | Hd fears feu Cu deds SS aed a sud 
Here gC : 

Gud du hd Go afhud wre arfenr, 

fan fed THe ydse Fetter | 

— afhs'd J aHIIS 

UaTabas ot ga feu st ude rw vane fry mftstha P3SsT aT dt HYH UsieTST 
ad for get S 1GHS mTuetat fast ‘Afuge wae ulus’ ws ‘Afuge wre ot fry’ fed fry 
fefsuH, SSHe, HHfast, mde, fou wfoastha dsos, SH S fAHdS, THalst ws 
Wore ot us feeds atat d | fH Ue HATES SST SGHC, BATH, HH HASTe, UH- 
fonust ms tH sast Gus Aes Heet fed agen ata fae TJ | 
SxHé Unga uuu gg SF edrtfent wue d | dosPut cat uge fru ot Uaret funrg 
AeOt wsdtet sret St Hdt Sanat age TS : 

1. UaTe-funig S Hs mT | 

mt fHYd-UATe SJ Wo ue | 


— thre § gat 
2. WSUS USES Hd Helton, 
Uae & ofan, 
fag oat feat & Sait det, 
funrar aU Atos ee SS S Ste, fund | 
— Uarg & afer 


3. fee age nee 6 uad & fuurfenr, 
HdeTs St gage Sal UddSt HSH ats, 
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Yel yet He feu Shon, 
Gare of fret @ ad ad ate fund fed | 
— Uae ot udtde fea did guct 
4. WATT St fide ST HHBH'S, 
Uae Ae Ate’ dg oe SH ’S | 
— Ae Une 
ude fru feo wars ANE J far ot afsaet Sa udder Het AHE ST F ards Aft T | 
udg fed Het uote J fa Had ave Tae St gaat S mat Tawet SH aet Hod at st use 
fry ct fos } fhu nofs At uforstha daast ct usd-feuttunt He Be F Aet Ad 
Sdt Jet Butet | 
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